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Ta Ne of the . 15 now # contpleted, the 
crop is found to. be abundant, and no apprehenſion 
is entertained that either accident or deſign can de- 
prive this country. of plenty for the enſuing year, 
The crop of the preceding year was known to be 
defective; and the apprehenſion. of ſtarcity-was for 
ſome time ſo prevalent, as to engage the attention 
of government; and their interpoſition was thought 
neceſſary to ward off the impendiag danger. 55 3 i 

Amongſt the various plans adopted for that pur-. 1 
poſe, none met with more general apprabation tha 
_ the entire ſtop which was put to the diſtillation f 
- ſpirits from grain, and the application of the corn 
found in the granaries of the diftiliers, * . 
of the public „ 

This ſuſpenſion of Jitilation. was e for g 5 $ 
- conſiderable time; and many perſons, reſpectable for 
; theas rank, abilities, and attention to the intereſts of I 
their country, having carefully obſerved the fate af 
_ the community during that period, have formed: a 3 
decided opinion, that it would-be. for the intereſt ß 
op that the diſtilleries were entirely aboliſhed; 
or, if that cannot be done, that they ſhould be ſo 
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to * the common people to Sſcontinue the uſe 
of them; the effect of which would be, that they 
would become more ſober, induſtxious, and peace- 
able. Such ideas will be allowed their full weight 
with every man of ſenſe; and, if they are well found- 
ed, muſt be concluſive. When the induſtry, tran- 
quillity, aud morals of a great people, are connected 
with, or may be affected by any particular object, 
they give to that obje ſuch magnitude-and im- 
portance, that it becomes immediately an object of 
anxious. and general inveſtitzation; and ſociety is in- 
debted to ſuch — —s>——C20 
in theſe moſt important concerns. 
But though this is true, yet, in an enlightened 
abs ad commercial country, a man of good ſenſe 
is not to be miſled by opinions haſtily formed,” how- 
ever popular, nor by opinions originating in a par- 
tial, view of circumſtances, or- founded upon iarroꝶ 
principles, which will not ſtand the teſt of à fair ex- 
amination. Every propoſition reſpecting agriculture, 
manufactures, commerce, politics, or morals, is con- 
_ fidered by him deliberately, in its evidences,-its re- 
lations, and effects; not as connected merely with 
private emolument, but as it embraces the large idea 
of general good; not as affeQitig only the narrow in- 
tereſts of the landholder, the huſbandman, the ma- 
nufacturer, or the merchant, but as exhibiting the 
great principles of public utility. Theſe are con- 
ſiderations, which give importance to any propoſi- 
tion; and if, upon theſe principles, I ſaw reaſon to 
be of opinion that the diſtilleries ought to be diſ- 
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ertion for accompliſhing that end; and I would con- 
fider the late efforts of the landholders of Mid-Lo- 
thian for that purpoſe, . 
plauſe of their country. 
For ene e <a 
chaidt; meer, 500 u farther; Lam, there- 
fore, unbiaſſtd by any of their intereſted views ; But 


I have leifure to obſerve; and I reflect upon the ob- 


jects which paſs before me in review. I have form- 
ed an opinion upon the ſubject of the diſtilleries ve- 


ry different from the one above mentioned; and, as 


I think my ſentiments are founded upon juſt princi- 


ples, and eſtabliſhed by facts, I take the liberty to lay 


them before the public, being perſuaded that the im- 


portance of the ſubje& itſelf will engage the atten- 


tion of every one, wore r ihe e 
intereſted in it. 
The ohject eb. „ 1 verpichinded under 
this plain propoſition, That the diſtillation of ſpirits 
from grain is advantageous to the agriculture,” the 
commerce, and revenue of this country. After illuſ- 
trating this propoſition, I ſhall ſtate fully my ideas of 
the effects of the diſtilleries upon the * BOD 
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PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 

Brroxx I proceed to proſecute this ſubject, it is 

proper to. premiſe, that, im the- preſent ſtate of ſo- 
A ij | 


eburagell o?-ſappreſizd;-I would rejoice in every, ex: 
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ciety in Britain, ſpirits are become one of the necef- 
faties of life, and muſt be ſomehow provide. 
There is no obſervation more certain, than that 
the external eireumſtances of a people chiefly form 


their habits. Theſe. habits form their characters, 
and their habits, and the characters ariſing from 


them, become fo interwoyen with their conſtitutions, 
that an attempt to change them would be as un- 
availing as an attempt to alter Ne 0798 e 
and conſtitution of their minds. 

In early ages, mens minds were eee and 


their wants were few; but an inereaſe of knowledge 


multiplied their deſires, and the means of gratifying 
them; and the habits of gratification ſoon claſſed 
theſe objects of pleaſure amongſt the neceffaries of 
life. This has ſuperinduced an univerſal change up- 


on the face of ſociety; Our defires have increaſed 


with our knowledge; our knowledge has perfected 
the arts; the arts have introduced riches; and our 
riches have furniſhed that train of Iuxuries which ſo 
much characterize the preſent age. It is according- 
ly to be 6bſerved, that, even in thoſe ranks uf life 


wherein men formerly ſought merely to live; they 


now look not only for the neeeſſaries, but to the 


conveniences, and even deyond theſe,” to the luxu- 


ries of life. And though it may poſſibly be. deemed 
true, that the higher ranks of ſociety, leaving the 
ſimplicity of their fathers, have' refined even upon 


luxury itſelf, yet it is equally obvious that the infe- 
rior orders have greatly advanced therein; ſo that 


what. ſome years ago was reckoned ſuperfluous, is at 
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this time eſteemed neceflary ; and what was tormer- 


ly not ſo much as known, is now ardently purſued. 


In this manner, the uſe of ſtrong. liquors of every 
kind has become prevalent; and no rank is exempt- 
ed from the deſire of this indulgence. It is eſpecial 
Jy ſeen from experience, that amongſt us ſpirituous 
liquors are diſtinguiſhed as affording a beverage con- 
genial 20a northern climate; and the deſire of them 


is become ſo ſtrong, and the habits eſpecting them 


are ſo formed, that men will not eaſily be gerſuaded 


to relinquiſh them. Agreeably to this account, we 


have ſeen, that, when the art of diſſillgtion uns leaſt 


known and practiſedi in this country, the Highlanders 
of Scotland, even when their imperieQ knowledge of 


huſbandry could hardly ſupply them one half of the 
year with corn for bread, even then they braved the 
danger of want itſelf; they manufactured their ſcan- 
ty pittance of barley into malt; and, when they al. 


moſt knew nothing elſe, they became knowing in 
diſtillation, In the mean time, all the reſt of Britain 


was filled with brandy from France, and gin from 


Holland. No attention, no prohihition, uo high du- 
ties, prevented their importation, or their being 
ſmuggled into this country, and, of conſequence, 


their being ſold at a price within the reach ef tbe low- 


2ft orders & faciety. They were found in every cor- 
ner for ſale; they were the never · failing companions 


of every ſocial meeting ; and they Were employed, 

though often improperly, to — the _ 
and conſole the miſerable in private. | 

In. this n this country — * the 
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increaſing knowledge of diſtillation, and indeed of 
the true principles of commerce, by encouraging our 
home manufacture, nearly excluded theſe foreign ſpi- 


mand for ſpirits themſelves ;' ftill they are ſought for 
with avidity, as one of the comforts of liſe; and whilſt 
the inferior claſs of men find in their hands a balance 
from the fruits of their labours, above what is neceſ- 
ſary for their daily ſupport, they will not be denied 
the happineſs of the ſocial hour, to which theſe by 


long habits adminiſter. n 8 


and were government diſpoſed” to interpoſe to de- 


tion, 


© AGRICULTURE... 


. | 
which the diſtillation of ſpirits from grain has had, 
or may 3 80 1 intereſts of _ 


Britain. 


It is ee that rear FOTO of 
late years have been made in agriculture; improve- 
ments which have been attended with infinite ad-. 
vantage, and do great honour to our country. The 
diſtillers, it is well known, have been aiding to the 


commencement of theſe improvements, to their efta- 
bliſhment, and their extenſion. I will not indeed 
fay that all the diſtillers have greatly exerted them. 


_ rits from our market. But this did not leſſen the de- 


ſtroy it, their interpoſition would be in vain. The 
ſons of W not be Hoes 2 
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ſelves i in the inveſtigation of the principles of agri- 
culture, or in exhibiting: plans of great and. ſpirnned 
improvements; but, in order to be uſeful, they were 
not under that neceſſity. They fed a great number 
of cattle and hogs upon their grains and dteg; this 
produced a great quantity: of manure. Without, 
therefore, inveſtigation or reſeageh, they. were in 
ſome meaſure compelled, from their circumſtances, 
to apply their attention to the large profits. offered 
them from, agriculture ;. and the ; conſequence was, 
that, with a very partial knowledge of the ſubject, 
they became tackſmen of the lands around them. 
By means of their command of manure, they culti. - 
vated the nicer and richer ſpecies of grain; they 
produced large crops ; the quality of their corn was 
ſuperior,; and they were ſucceſaful in Every attempt. 
Their . neighbours were aftoniſhed at their ſucceſs, 
and felt the ſpirit. of emulation ſtir within them. 
They ſaw what their ſoil, what their climate could 
produce, They were inſtigated to bold attempts 
after improvement. They cleaned and cultivated 
their fields with greater care; they became atten. 
tive to the regular rotation of their crops ;: they be- 
came gareful in the collection, and more ſxilfub in 
the application af manure; they laboured with ani. 
mating hope, and their hopes were not diſappointed. 
lery has been: eſtabliſhed, the country around it has | 


rapidly improved, and that not only within the n 
ol the diſtilleries, but to a much greater extent. 


Thus far do we ſee the example ſet by the l 
A wy | 
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lers improving the rural economy of the country. 
But it is not to this I would principally call the at- 
tention of the reader. We do not now ſtand ſo much 
in need of example. Our farmers are a claſs of men 
more fully educated; their minds are more enlarged; 
and the beauty and fertility of our fields continually 
tell us, that they are cultivated by men of ififorma- 
tion. But, beſides this, it may be obſerved, that the 
diſtilleries are particularly recommended; by afford- 
ing to , a "ory Vertdls and r * for 
bis grain. 
2 As — u give energy to 
kis exertions, has ever been an important object of 
patriotiſm in every enlightened age. The legiſlature 
of this country, from time immemorial, has laboured 
anxiouſly for that put pbſe To promote it, the corn 
laws, in all their varibus changes, have been deviſed. 
The firſt and moſt, necefſaty thing for fecuring that 
object, was to provide the huſbandman a" certain 
marker for his grain; the ſecond was to afford him 
a price adequate to his refit, the expence üf lab6ur, 
the maintenance of his family, and g prentum for 
his capital, induſtry and knewledge. n 
For theſe purpoſes, in cettain. Sede im- 
portation of grain has been prohibited, and exporta- 
tion encouraged” by 2 bounty; for the exportation 
market has always been thought ſufficient to enſure 
the activity and ſucceſs of the huſbandman ; and the 
meafure' of our agricultural proſperity bas always 
been reckoned by the quantity of grain we have 
been enabled to ſend to foreign markets. But, with- 


[; Bp 
| out entering into any diſcuſſion concerning the po- 
ey of our preſent corn laws, it appears to me that 
it is bad poliey to export corn from a manufacturing 
country, if it can be conſumed dy its inhabitants, 
or if the corn itſelf can be made the ſybje& - 

profitable manufacture. But at any rate, it is an al- 
lowed principle, that the hüſbandman muſt Be pro. 
vided with a market for his produce ; if it lies up- 
on his hands unfold, the ſpirit of bis induſtry muſt 
fink at once; for this to him would be almoſt equal 
to the deſtruction of the” ſhaking winde or rotting 
mins, for his labours would be equally in vain. The 


apprehenſion of the continual demands of bis farm 


and his family, and alſo the certain periodica de- 
mands of his landlord, woyld hover around His ima- 
gination like deſtruction. He would look ünthank- 
ful even at his fruitful fields : for, in that cafe,” to 
bim they would de fruitful in vain; and he ee 
ſcarce be perſuaded to recommence his labours. 

- Notwithſtanding the opinion Which has long pre- 
2 it is certain that the foreign market uffords 
not an adequate remedy for this evil. The Toteign 
market is avs whcertain.” A general plenty may 
put a top to the demand. Corn is always exported 
at an inferior price; and it is only in times | of plenty 
that exportatian is permitted: Exportation is/inya- 
riably attended with a great expence. The land 
carriage, the corn merchant, the ſailor, the 'infur- 
ance-\broker, and ' underwriter, all muſt be paid ; 
and the price in the foreign market muſt be high 
indeed, to afford, with ſuch deductions, a ſufficient. 
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price to the farmer. Such diſcouragements muſt | 
ſlacken, therefore, his exertions, and make him fear- 
ful of extending his cultivation. 


Mark now what a change is introduced 3 the 
eſtabliſhment of proſperous diſtilleries. The diſtil- 
ler comes forward to the huſbandman, and - ſays to 
him, I come betwixt you and all theſe difficulties 

and diſcouragements ; with me your uncertainties 
are, at an end; your market is now at hand, and 
it is a ſure one; go exert yourſelves to the utmoſt, 
and your moſt ſpirited improvements ſhall. be reward - 
ed; the extenſion of diſtillation will enſure a mar-. 
ket for your increaſed productions, and no extraneous 
expence will diminiſh their price. 


Attend likewiſe for a moment to the natural the 3 


neral agriculture of the country: It cannot be other- 
wiſe but that the exertions of the farmer will become : 
more ſpirited ; the lands will be bettex and more ge- 
nerally cultivated; a vaſt increaſe will. be found in 
the quantity of the grain produced. Wen corn is 


neceſlary effects. of this ſtate of facts upon che ge. 


exported, it returns not again to enrich. our fields; 4 


but our own, or imported grain, matſafactured in 
our diſtilleries, will return ſuch. a rich productive 
manure to the ſurrounding country, as cannot fail 
to increaſe and circulate a general plenty. But 1 
have farther to add, that if they are ſuppreſſed | 
or diſcouraged, the conſumption of barley will be 
diminiſhed at leaſt two thirds over the iſland, and 
nothing profitable will be ſubſtituted in its place. 
This is a matter of very general concern; for, if 


1 


this takes place, the huſbandman will not have it 
' | in his power to give its former place to barley in 
| the regular rotation of his - crops, becauſe be would 
| find no market for ite production. 
| the country where the ſoil is peculiarly adapted for 
| its cultivation, the farmer will be utterly at a loſs 
| what to do with his farm, being forced againſt his 
| judgment to change his plans, his activity will be re- 


In many parts of 


laxed, and, deſpairing of ſucceſs, not himſelf alone, 


but the community would ultimately incur a very ma- 
terial loſs. I muſt not here be told, that if he does 
not find the culture of barley profitable; he may 


eaſily find a ſubſtitute in other grain. It is one of 


| the few diſadvantages of a Britiſh climate, that we 
can introduce ſo few varieties of. agricultural plants 

into our rotation of crops ; for it is a certain experi- 

- enced truth, that the leſs. frequently any ſpecies of 


grain is raiſed ori the ſame field; it takes with it more 
kindly, and produces more plentifully-; and the more 
extenſive the rotation is, the labour of the farm is 
performed at leſs expence, being more divided o- 
ver the year, and leſs confined to one ſeaſon : Be- 
ſides. this, the peculiar culture given to-barley,. and 
the ſeaſon in which it is commonly ſown, afford a 
happy opportunity of diſengaging from the ſoil every 

ſpecies of weeds ; but if it is excluded from the rota- 
tion, the farmer will be obliged to-fallow his grounds 


| where it is not now thought neceſſary, and even 


where that judicious practice is already purſued, it 
.muſt be done more frequently, ſo that it is a mode- 
rate computation to ſuppoſe, that one fifteenth part 


— 


of the land, which in the preſent ſyſtem gives good 
returns of grain, will, by this change, be found un- 
der an unproductive fallow. Surely it needs no cal- 
culation to perceive the infinite loſs this muſt prove | ' 
to the community: the unfortunate farmer will ſirſt 

indeed experience its preſſure, but let the cautious. 
landlord. remember, that this is a great rent. paying 


article,” and beware how he encourages an idea, | 


which, by diminiſhing its production, may, in the 
iſſue, render his rental leſs, and more precarious. We | 
this very ſeaſon had occafion to take notice what 
were the eſſects of the diſtilleries. Many thouſand | ' 
quarters of laſt year's barley were found lying with | 
the farmers and corn dealers, to them and to the 
community perfectly uſeleſs, till they were relieved 
dy the diſtilleries, which rendered this periſhing com- 
modity happily productive to all concerned. Indeed 
there is not a circumſtance which does not expreſsly 
tay, Jan ee * 18 nh 1 | 
country. © 

Were it true that the conſumption of gude dy che 1 
| diftilleries was ſuch as really to diminiſh the food-of 


the labourer and the manufacturer, did they increaſe | 


the expence of his maintenance, were thus an'addi- 
tional price laid upon every production and manu- 


facture of the country, I would at once give up the | 


argument: I have, however, not only to recal the at- 
tention of the reader to what I have ſaid already to | 
eſtabliſh the fact directly in oppoſition to this idea, 
but I have now to ſtate farther, that the diſtilleries, 
as it were, enlarge the very ſurface of the kingdom, 
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mankind, far beyond the opportunities of former 
times: this knowledge has facilitated improvements in 


indiſpenſible to their comfort; and the inhabitants 
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by allowing more and better lands to be employed 
in eorn huſbandry, and they vaſtly increaſe the quan- 
tity. and diminiſh the price of animal food in our 
Our knowledge both of natural and political ob- 
jects has of late years been conſiderably: enlarged, 
and has opened fields for the active exertions. of 


every art; has extended our commerce, and multiplied 
our artiſicers, our huſbandmen, and our ſailors. By 
this general exertion, our riches, and, in conſequence, 
our luxuries haye increaſed ; and this is in nothing 
more fully manifeſted, than in the increafed con- 
8 animal food. This is ſo much the caſe, 
that, from the higheſt. to the loweſt orders of men, 
a certain proportion of it is conſidered by them as 


of Great Britain live more on animal food than any 


other nation. To attain this object, and anſwer this 


large and increaſing demand, eattle, ſheep, hogs, Kc. 
muſt be produced, reared to a certain age, and then 
fed for the market. The lands in Britain fit for rear - 5 
ing cattle and ſheep, are much more extenſive than 


thoſe adapted for fatting them, and therefore the 


richeſt lands muſt be invariably applied to that pur- 
pole ; ſo that this fingle article of conſumption takes 
up an enormous extent of our beſt arable fields, which, 
if not fo occupied, would certainly be applied to the 
production of the richeſt crops of grain. 
> Let. the attentive reader now tell me if that man 
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would not deſerve well of ſociety, who would here 
propoſe a proper ſubſtitute; and reſtore a conſiderable | 
proportion of thoſe: fields to the more frequent and | 
regular production of corn. This is the very thing is 
which is done by the diſtilleries; they relieve the | 
hand of the breeder of cattle, and encourage him 
to an increaſed attention in his line ; they take the 1 
cattle in thouſands from the wildeſt paſtures, and, | 
within a very few months, produce them again full | 
| fed for the ſlaughter; and every ox thus fed, ſupplies | 
| for one year the place of an acre of the richeſt land. 
and allows it to be converted into a corn field, and 
by that means brings many thouſand quarters of grain 
to the public market; an increaſe of production far, | 
very far beyond the quantity of grain conſumed by 
all the diftilleries. I farther add, that if the diſtil- 
leries were fully encouraged, they would import a 
 _ conſiderable quantity of grain, and each ten quarters 
of ſuch imported grain, befides furniſhing the ſpirits 
extracted from it to the diftiller, by its production of 
food for animals, would fill up the place of an acre of | 
the beſt paſture land, which would be the ſame as ij 
the extent of our country were not only increaſed but 
highly cultivated, and extending its rich production 
of corn to the benefit of all. * 
It has been mentioned above, that thouſands of 
cattle are fed in the diſtilleries, and that thereby much 
valuable land may be applied to the production of 
grain; it muſt, therefore, be evident to the reader, 
that a large additional ſupply of animal food is thus 
prepared for the market, ſupplies the increaſed de- 


; public. - 
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mand, and effectually keeps in moderation the price 
of that neceſſary article?; and it is even of conſe- 


| quence to obſerve, that as the diſtilleries depend not 


upon the. viciſſitudes of ſeaſons, the ſupply they give 


| is commonly brought forward in times of greater 
| ſcarcity, when other reſources fail, which circum- 


ſtance- makes them much more * to the 


Before I conclyde this part of the OT IRIS 2 


1 that this fac, not generally known or ſufficiently at- 
] tended to, may be particularly remarked, that. the 
produce of a good acre of barley, after the ſpirits 


have been extracted from it, by the grains and dreg 
fnitied Mm it, Wich the addition of the iw, will 
yield little ſhort of as many pounds of well fed 
beef fit for the butcher, as any ordinary acre of 
paſture within the kingdom: This of itſelf” ba- 
lances the account of profit and loſs with the com- 

munity, and puts, as à boon, the extracted ſpirits in- 


to their hands; a valuable article indeed, being a 


great means of increafing our commerce and re- 
venue, and thereby advancing the proſperity of the 
realm. When, therefore, the many agricultural ad- 


vantages above enumerated, are combined, they muſt 
give ſuch weight and decided importance to the ma- 
nufacture in queſtion, that no narrow prejudices, no 


trivial cireumſtances, can overbalance them even in 
imagination for a moment. | 
But though I contend, that the | diſtilleries —_ | 
neither to be ſuppreſſed nor diſcouraged, for which, 
I think, very weighty reaſons have been adduced, I 
| 2 
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readily allow, that, in times of ſcarcity, it is highly 


proper that diſtillation ſhould be ſuſpended, for it 


would then be impolitic and improvident to permit 
them to conſume the grain in the country: But this 
applies not to the: preſent queſtion, but rather great- 
ly firengthens my concluſion. It is even obvious, 
that the diſtilleries are in different ways the occa- 
fion of more grain being raiſed than balances their 
conſumption, which increaſed ſupply ſerves to pre- 


ries of the diſtillers are generally well ſtored with 


grain, to anſwer, the continual demands of the ma- 
aufaQure : upon any emergency then, this is at the | 
command of government, and may be brought to 
market in the critical moment of public diſtreſs; a | 
meaſure- lately wiſely adopted by government, and 


found very advantageous to the community. 


' . To. conclude this argument: Let us behold the | 
thouſands of animated and healthy huſbandmen who 


are yearly employed in raiſing the materials for. this 


manufacture; view their happy children, emblems of 


plenty and. peace ; behold the many thouſands em- 
ployed in the manufacture itſelf ; behold the thou- 
ſands ſupported in plenty by the circulation of its 
productions; in them recognize multitudes of your 
ſpecies enjoying life and happineſs ; recognize in 
them a ſteady and ſtrong defence prepared againſt 


the enemies of our king and country ; ſee them in 

their numerous offspring laying a foundation for the 

proſperity and glory of after times; and ſay what man 

would have :de heart to wiſh to lay deſolate a pro- 
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vent a general ſcarcity ; but beſides this, the grana- 
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ſpect fo delightful, to wiſh to ſhake theſe pillars of 
our national ſecurity, or to ſee theſe hopes of after 
times blaſted before them: No; ſurely no ſuch Bri- 
tiſh ſubje& can be found. The manufacture which 
has contributed ſo much, and ſtill offers ſo . liberally 
to public proſperity and private happineſs, muſt ever 
meet the general — and 2 — of 
every patriot. 


F | p F _ _ x - n 
COMMERCE. 
Wan, as above, I ſtated the advantages which ei- 


ther have been, or may be, realized to the agricul- 
thral intereſts of this country, from the eſtabliſhment 


of the diſtilleries, I thought my argument in ſupport 
of them ſo ſtrong and convincing, that nothing of 
equal weight could be added, to give importance to 
the manufacture, and obtain for them the moſt ge- 


heral and decided ſupport: But now, that I begin to 


look at the queſtion in its connection with the com- 
merce of this country, I feel the importance of the 


cauſe increaſe every moment; and it appears ſo con- 
ſequential in a commercial view, that I can hardly 
be perſuaded he is a good countryman who would 
wiſh to ſuppreſs or diſcourage the diftilleries.. 

It is juſtly ſaid, that he deſerves well of his coun- 
try who promotes the cultivation of its fields, and 
contributes to the increaſe of its productions for the 
uſe of man. He, alſo, ſurely deſerves well of his 


country, who extends the ideas, and opens new . 
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ſources of commercial enterpriſe to our merchants; 
for that man who fits out a ſingle veſſel in proſecu- 


tion of an untried branch of commerce, is more va- _ 


luable to this country, than if, with all the ſplen- 
dour of warlike ſucceſs, he had added another pro- 
vince to theſe realms; for commerce is the riches, 
the glory, and ſtrength of Britain. 


| Now, amidſt all the other advantages which have 
ariſen from the diſtillation of ſpirits from grain, I ſee 


it proffering to the community ſuch an extent of com- 
merce, hitherto untried by Britons, ſuch profits, ſuch 
ſecurities to our moſt important intereſts, that I hope 
it will ſoon become a highly-favoured ſtaple with the 
Britiſh merchant. 5 5 
Agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, are ſo 
intimately connected, and depend ſo much upon each 
other, that it is difficult to diſtinguiſh their objects, 
ſo as to fix them ſeparately upon the attention. I 
am afraid the attentive reader may have reaſon to 
think I ſometimes blend them careleſsly together. 
I know that agriculture furniſhes the materials; the 
arts prepare them for the uſe of man; and commerce 
ſends them over the globe, to miniſter to his plea- 
ſures and his wants: and ſo wiſely has Nature ad- 
juſted the balance of her favours over the face of the 
earth, that there is ſcarcely a country ſo deſtitute, 
but it offers ſome production peculiar to itſelf, which, 
either in its natural or manufactured ſtate, is fitted to 


promote the pleaſure or profit of ſome other people 


who are not poſſeſſed of it, which makes it to them 
an object of defire. The manufacturer of China, works 
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for the huntſman of Lapland and Labrador; the fiſh 


and the train- oil of Greenland are carried in exchange 


for the wines of Andalufia, and the gold of Peru. Now, 
the genius of a wiſe people is demonſtrated by their 
keeping a ſteady hold of each of their productions, 
until they have manufactured them to the higheſt 
perfection of which they are capable, before they 
permit them to be ſent abroad. By theſe means, 


they neceſſarily paſs through many hands; ſupport 
many families; are exported at leaſt expence; and, 


in the end, are offered to foreign markets to the 
beſt advantage. This principle pervades every mer- 
cantile arrangement in Britain. Wool is not per- 
mitted to be exported, till it is manufactured into 


cloth: Premiums are given in Scotland, to encou- 


rage the raiſing of flax; and great quantities of that 
raw material is imported, to encourage the manufac- 


ture of linens, with which we ſerve America and the 
colonies: The importation of French cambric and 


Dutch linen is prohibited, leaſt they ſhould affect our 
trade in theſe articles: The ſame idea has prohibited 
the enticing our manufacturers into foreign countries. 
On this principle, then, how unmercantile, how im- 
provident, is that arrangement, which permits, yea, 


which encourages, by a premium, the exportation of 


grain from this country—an article capable of being 


manufactured, ſo as to preſerve and to ſecure great 
commercial advantages to the country. But what 


adds infinitely to the abſurdity, is, that this bountied 


corn is ſent abroad to our more induſtrious neigh- 


bours, that it may be manufactured into ſpirits, and 
| N 
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returned to us again for our home conſumption. 
This, ſurely, is a commercial arrangement, the very 


worſt that any people can adopt. Is it conſiſtent 


with common ſenſe ? Is it conſiſtent with commer- 
cial principles? What enlightened merchant, but 
would be aſhamed to ſupport ſo ruinous a ſyſtem ? 
for ruinous, indeed, muſt the balance of fuch a trade 
be to any country : Yet in this predicament pre- 
ciſely is Great Britain placed; and, from this diſ- 
graceful predicament, do the diſtilleries offer to re- 
deem her. Permit us only, ſay theſe induſtrious ma- 
nufacturers, the freedom of our trade; and we will 


retain each buſhel of our corn in our country; and 
that, too, whilſt a ready market and ſtimulated in- 


duſtry add to. the fertility of our fields: The manu- 


facture of our ſpirits will ſupply the conſumption of 


the country at large; and the money of Britain ſhall 
not henceforth be ſent abroad, to furniſh what our 
own induſtry can ſo eaſily ſupply. 


I ſtand with a kind of ſolemn reverence, and con- 


template the deep-thinking, the induſtrious, the per- 
ſevering Hollander, labouring under every diſcou- 
ragement, calmly purſuing the road to proſperity, di- 
rected by the true principles of induſtry and com- 

merce. I find him importing grain; for of that his 
own country furniſhes little or none: I find him im- 
porting coals; for of theſe he has none at all: with 
every diſad vantage from the nature of his ſituation, 
*T behold him raiſing numerous diſtilleries ; carrying 
on aſtoniſhing manufactures; and, from them, ſup- 
plying with ſpirits every country in Europe, and 
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eſpecially filling the Britiſh market with this manu- 


facture. Thus he makes every nation pay tribute to 


his genius, and contribute to the proſperity of his 
native country. I cannot refuſe my reſpect to ſo im- 
portant a character. But, on the other hand, how 
do I feel myſelf aſhamed for my country, when I be- 
hold my indolent, my inattentive, my improvident 
countrymen exporting their corn, exporting their 


| coals, exporting their very money, all to Holland, 


that they may receive, in return, ſpirits, which they 
themſelves may manufacture as perfectly as any peo- 
ple upon earth. How unlike is this to Britiſh genius 
or enterpriſe !. I hold in contempt the idea, that 
the Dutch will always. excel us in the manufacture 
of gin. Give due encouragement; and, even in that, 
if we muſt have gin, they ſhall not long excel us: 
Yea, relieve from oppreſſion, give due encourage- 
ment, and in no ſcience, in no art, can Britiſh ge- 
nius, induſtry, or activity be excelled. Is it not, 


then, a particular diſgrace to our country, that any 


foreign nation ſnould be able to drive us even out of 
our own markets, and ſupply ſpirits for our home con- 
fumption? The policy which leads to it is perfectly 
inexplicable. 


Hitherto I have only attended to the ſpirit trade 


in Britain, as legally carried on againſt us, by 
the ſuperior induſtry of our neighbours; and con- 


ſidered them as having only the diſadvantages of 
their natural ſituation to overcome: But how much 
more ſhall we be ſurpriſed, to find our domeſtic ar- 


rangement ſo fingularly deviſed, as. to diſcourage our 
. Buy 
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own manufacture; as even to afford a price which is 
a ſufficient premium to our neighbours to ſend us 
their ſpirits, through all the hazards of the ſea, 
amidſt the danger of being taken by our cruizers, 
and being confiſcated, becauſe it is an illicit trade. 
Cannot even theſe views of things perſuade us, that 
their profits muſt be great, indeed, which can inſure 
againſt ſuch expenſive and dangerous adventures ? 
Does not this plainly tell us, that ſuch encourage- 
ment ſhould be afforded to the diſtillers, as may be 
ſufficient to put an end to this pernicious traffic, de- 
ſtroy the ſmuggling on our coaſts, and ſave us the 
expence and diſhonour of importing foreign ſpirits 
for our home conſumption ? = Se 
Previous to the licence diſtillery duty eſtabliſhed 
in Scotland, ſmuggling of both foreign and home- 
made ſpirits was carried on to an alarming height; 
inſomuch, that it became an object of ſpecial atten- 
tion to government: and they recommended it 
ſtrongly to the legal diſtillers, to manufacture ſuch 
ſpirits, and to put the trade on ſuch a footing, as 
ſnould exclude both the foreign and domeſtic ſmug- 
gler from our markets. The diſtillers thought them- 
ſelves, in conſequence of this intimation, entitled to 
ſupport, in their exertions towards accompliſhing the 
deſired object. They did exert themſelves; and the 
end in view was completely attained with the home, 
and nearly ſo with the foreign ſmuggler. But if we 
now diſcourage the diſtilleries, if we reduce them 
to their former ſtate, or put them in a worſe condi- 
tion than they were before, it is obvious what muſt 
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be the conſequence of ſuch arrangements: Smug- 
glers will again infeſt our coaſts, and will fill the 


country with foreign ſpirits; and, in every corner, 


will illicit ſtills furniſh ſpirits cheaper to the country 
than they ever can be afforded by a licenced diſtil- 
lery. Such is our vicinity to Holland, the run is ſo 


ſhort, ſuch is the nature of our coaſts, ſo interſected 
with bays and creeks, that ſmuggling is hardly ha- 


zardous; at leaſt, not ſo much ſo, as to intimidate 


the Dutchman from ſeeking ſo ready and ſo profit- 


able a market for his ſpirits. Such is the ſituation of 
Scotland, ſo much, are the common people acquaint- 
ed with diſtillation, that they ſeem only to wait for 
the impolitic diſcouragement of the legal diftiller- 
ies, to recommence their ancient trade, and furniſh 
ſpirits to the country, without putting them to the 


expence of any duties to government. No laws can 
reach them, for they will be too numerous to be pu- 


niſhed ; and the oſtenſible ſmugglers will have no 


property in which they can ſuffer; the implements 
of their manufacture, though confiſcated, will be ſup- 


plied within a week: The active exciſe officer will be 
in danger of his life, for the ſmugglers are lawleſs; 
it will be painful for the military to interfere, for the 
ſmugglers are poor, and will be befriended by the 
people at large; the juſtices of peace will lay but a 


gentle hand upon them, for they wiſh not to diſcou- 
rage the farmer, and loſe him the ſale of his barley, up- 
on which their rents ſo much depend. In ſhort, they 


will be found, in the cities and in the fields, in the 
hills and in the muirs ; they will be numerous ; they 
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be more plentiful and cheap; the crown will be de- 
frauded of its revenue; the fair trader will be diſ- 


couraged and ruined; the diſtraction of the trade 


will deſtroy every agricultural or commercial advan- 
tage which ought to be derived from it; and it will 


produce every diſadvantage which the trade in its 


utmoſt ſtate. of depravity can poſſibly engender to 
the country. The reader will recollect, that 1 
ſaid in the beginning, that this northern climate 
will not be deprived of ſpirits. Suppreſs, then, or 
diſcourage the diſtilleries, and this muſt be the ir- 


remediable method in which the country will be 


ſupplied. Judge, then, how the argument ſtands 
with them who wiſh to fuppreſs the diſtilleries. 
What I have hitherto advanced reſpects alone our 
home conſumption, and the wiſdom and advantage 
of our ſupplying ourſelves with ſpirits, by means of 


a regular licenced manufacture, and that we do not 


permit foreigners nor ſmugglers to ſupply our mar- 
kets with that article. But I go farther; I think it 
undeniable, that diſtillation ought to be eſtabliſhed 
for exportation ; and we ought to ſupply every na- 


tion which will receive our ſpirits; and ſuch an 


eſtabliſhment ought to meet with a ſteady, a gene- 
ral, and ſpirited ſupport ; for it is an article capable 


of greatly enlarging the commerce of our country t 


with much advantage. 

I am aſtoniſhed that our government has ated 
ſo ſuperficially to this branch of our commerce, with 
ſo fair an example immediately under their eye. The 
Dutch grow little corn, and yet their country 1s the 
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granary of Europe. They import all their fuel; they 
can have little advantage from their natural ſitua- 
tion to aid machinery in carrying on their works; 
and yet, under all theſe diſcouragements, they ma- 


nufacture more ſpirits in one week than all Britain 


does in ſeveral months. With theſe they carry on 
a great and flouriſhing trade to all the ſurrounding, 
eſpecially to the northern nations. What circum. 
ſtance is it, what fatal influence is it, which prevents 


us from taking from them the profits of this trade ? 


Our advantages in corn, in coals, in machineery, are 
greatly ſuperior to theirs ; our coaſts are more ſafe, 


our harbours of more convenient acceſs. Is it not 


then, in ſuch circumſtances, more wiſe to manufac- 


ture our corn than to export it? Is it not more. 


ſpirited ſtill to import grain, to extend our diſtil- 
leries, and fill up the foreign markets? Would not 


our ſpirits be a ſafe and eaſy barter for the immenſe 


quantity of timber apd iron which.we import from 
the Baltic? a trade whoſe balance has always hither- 
to been againſt us. Why may we not procure even 
the grain itſelf in barter for our ſpirits? I think in 
time, ſuch are our peculiar advantages, that we may 
ſupply even Holland itſelf with ſpirits, in return for 
the flax and flax ſeed, and all the various articles in 


L which we trade with that country. Nothing, ſurely, 


could be more advantageous for us. The importa- 
tion of that grain, and the extenſion of commerce 


by the extenſion of the diftilleries, would increaſe 


our riches, increaſe our ſhipping, and the number af 
our ſailors, all ſailing in climates inſpiring health and 
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vigour. The animal food in our markets would be 
ſo much increaſed, that neither our merchantmen 
nor our naval armaments need any longer depend 


upon Ireland for ſupply of well fed beef and hogs. 


In ſhort, in every point of view, the trade is ſtrongly 
recommended to encouragement; and a proſperous 
diſtillery is found to be calculated to add greatly to 
the commercial intereſts of the country. 

But, before I conclude this article, I muſt take 


1 the liberty to add, that our diſtilleries are fully ſuf- 


ficient to ſupply to advantage with ſpirits all the de- 


mands of the Britiſh navy. Our navy is the bulwark 
and ſecurity of our country ; and no perſon can think 


that the ſafety and comfort of our ſailors can be too 


ſtrictly attended to. They cannot be ſent to ſtruggle 


with the variety of climates, and combat with the 
ſtorms of the ocean, without ſuch proviſions of ſpi- 
rituous liquors as are neceſſary at all times to invi- 
gorate their- exertions, and preſerve their health. 
Now, can any perſon ſay, when we have a full and 
ſafe ſupply at hand, that we ſhould go to France, to 
Holland, or to the Weſt Indies, to furniſh them ? 


The conſumption of ſpirits, both in our mercantile 
and warlike fleets, is very great; the tax which it 


lays upon commerce is enormous; and it is found a 


weighty addition to the expence of our naval arma- 


ments. Our diſtilleries could ſupply the whole, at 
little more than half the expence; and the other 
half, being ſpent at home, would in fact be d to 
the community. 


Previous to the year 1744, the royal navy of Bri- 
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tain was ſupplied with ſpirits from France and Hol- 
land, and our commercial fleets almoſt wholly from 
Holland. About that period, it was thought that 
brandy and gin could only ſuit the taſte of the Bri- 
tiſh ſailors. Indeed, long after that period, this taſte 
was ſo prevalent over all Scotland, except in the 


Highlands, that the uſe of home made ſpirits was 


ſcarcely known. But about the year 1744, our Weſt 

India colonies began to make government ſenſible of 
their importance: and their produce promiſed ſo fair 
to be productive of revenue, that they were efteem- 
ed deſerving of every encouragement ; and, for that 
reaſon, the uſe of rum was firſt introduced into the 


navy, and ſoon after it was introduced into general 


uſe over the country, and became a faſhionable drink. 
But rum is a ſpirit naturally harſh and diſagreeable, 


eſpecially when new; and, being filled with its coarſe 


eſſential oil, it is heavy upon the ſtomach, and of dif. 
ficult digeſtion. Upon its firft introduQtion, there- 


fore, into the fleet, it was very much diſliked ; and 


its ſubſtitution for brandy and gin was reckoned a 
grievance, and was the ſubje& of much complaint. 
Uſe has now familiarized it to the taſte of the ſail- 
ors : and to ſubſtitute malt ſpirits in its place, might 
for a little while be deemed unpleaſant ; but well 
made malt ſpirits afford a lighter, purer, and more 
healthy beverage, being an extraction from the fineſt 
parts of grain; and, when moderately uſed, are poſ- 
ſeſſed of many qualities which give them a decided 
preference above rum; ſo that there can be no good 


reaſon aſſigned why they ought not to be ſubſtituted 
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in its place. The taſte of this country has lately un- 
dergone almoſt a total change; and, comparatively 
ſpeaking, little gin or rum is now made uſe of. The 
ſame change would undoubtedly take place amongſt 
dur ſailors: and our diſtilleries are fully able to ſup- 
ply them at much ſmaller expence: and no man 
ſurely will pretend to ſay that the Weſt India trade 
ought to meet with more indulgence than the do- 
meſlic trade of Britain. Yea, cramp not the genius 
of the Britiſh diſtiller, and he will prepare his ſpirits 
ſuited to the taſte of all: and a proſperous diſtillery 


will be found to increaſe our commerce around us in 


every direction, and add greatly to the * of 
the Britiſh empire, 
 - The cotton manufacture was 3 time ago thought 
pre judicial to this country, as rivalling our linen ma- 
nufacture, the ſupporting of which was long the dar- 
ling object of Scots attention; but naw the cottons 
are amongſt the firſt and moſt valuable articles both 
of the manufacture and commerce of this country. 
It is ſo long ago as 1727, that Mr. Ker of Kerſland, 
a judicious writer, when ſpeaking of our natural ad- 


vantages for trade and commerce, obſerved, that the 


manufacture of cotton and malt ſpirits offered libe- 


rally to the proſperity of Scotland; and predicted 


that they would ſoon engage our general attention 
and regard. The firſt part of his prediction has been 


amply fulfilled ; and I doubt not but the laſt will be 


. equally verified, as it equally deſerves the approba- 
tion and encouragement of every loyer of his country. 
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REVENUE. 


Havixc conſidered the diſtillation of ſpirits from 
grain in its connection with the commerce of this 
country, I now proceed to ſhow, that it deſerves the 
moſt liberal encouragement, from the ample and per- 
manent fund of reyenue it affords to government. 

After what has been above ſtated reſpecting the 
benefits of this manufacture to the country at large, 
I am perſuaded I will not again be told that it ought 
to be tolerated, from the ſingle idea that it is highly 
productive in revenue; but, if there was not another, 
I am ſatisfied this one is of itſelf fully ſufficient. 


Contemptible, indeed, are thoſe political maxims 


which ſpeak of the intereſts of government as a mat- 
ter diſtinct from the intereſts of the people; as if a 
father, in rearing up his family, would blaſt their 
happineſs, in order to eſtabliſh his power over them. 
In our government ſuch an idea is inadmiſſible. Our 
gracious ſovereign* entertains no views incompatible 
with the proſperity of his ſubjects. He knows the 


ſtrength and glory of the throne is eftabliſhed in the 


well regulated happineſs of his people. And though 
nothing is more obviouſly neceſſary for the ſupport 
of the conſtitution and laws of any country than the 
contribution of the community for that purpoſe, yet 
it muſt be admitted, that it is the moſt painful office 
of government to demand that contribution, and im- 
poſe taxes upon the people: We, therefore, cheerful- 
ly admit the neceſſity of taxation; notwithſtanding 
it muſt be allowed; that that mode of taxation is 
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wiſeſt which is moſt general, and leaſt oppreſſive to 
any individual, which does not cramp the exertions 
of induſtry in any line, or prevent the united efforts 
of all in behalf of the general proſperity. I am in- 


deed perſuaded that any mode of taxation is but ill 


deviſed, which does not, like water, in a little while 
find its level, and attach, proportionally, every indi- 
vidual in the community. When, therefore, taxes 
are ſo deviſed as to permit free ſcope to the energies 
of agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, they are 
wiſely deviſed; and all complaints againſt them are 
captious and ill founded. We may, indeed, lament 
that it is neceſſary to tax the country ſo deeply. We 
may fear for the future, and be alarmed, left increaſ- 
ing taxation may ſome time or other exclude our 


manufactures from the foreign market; but ſtill, if |} 


the preſent moment be a moment of neceſſity, and 
the public intereſt requires taxes to be impoſed, ne- 
ceſſity teaches the duty of the ſubject, and they 
ought cheerfully to be ſubmitted to, when they are 
impartially laid on. I account myſelf fortunate, in 
diſcuſſing this part of my ſubje&, that I have no oc- 
caſion nor inclination to complain of the manufacture 
of ſpirits by diftillation being made an object of rea- 
ſonable taxation; for I acknowledge that it is fair and 
equitable that it ſhould be taxed ; and it is one of the 
Powerful reaſons by which I ſupport the importance 
of the diſtilleries, that they are fo eſſentially neceſ- 
ſary to government, on account of the revenue they 
afford; a revenue important indeed, when it is view- 
ed in its various branches, as affecting the maltman, 
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the diſtiller, the rectifier, and the retailer ; a revenue 


which incurs no public odium, and occaſions no ge- 
neral complaint; a revenue which is highly produc- 


tive at preſent, and will continue ſo, and even in- 
creaſe with the extenſion of the trade, if it is proper- 
iy encouraged. 

Some, I know, would wiſh to fo it taxed even to 
its extinction, being ignorant of its importance to the 


community at large; but this inconſiderate ſentiment 


can have no influence on our well-informed govern- 
ment. The enlightened legiſlature of Great Britain 
too fully underſtand the intereſts of the country, to be 
miſled in this matter; they are not now to be taught 
what are the wiſeſt principles of taxation, or how moſt 


properly to apply them to the manufacture in queſtion. 


They have ſeen it productive of great commercial 
and agricultural advantages, and they will treat it 
accordingly; and whilſt they are pleaſed, alongſt with 


' theſe advantages, to find it ſo productive of revenue, 


they will never tax it beyond its powers; they will 
enlarge, and not confine its circle ; they will avoid 
laying upon it ſuch a burden as will diſcourage the 
manufacturer ; they will avoid ſuch an extent of tax- 
ation as will prevent the home comſumption or ex- 
portation of the article; they will avoid ſuch op- 
preſſive taxes as will give foreign ſpirits' a preference 
in the market; they will carefully ſapport the fair 

trader, while they diſcourage both the foreign and - 
domeſtic ſmuggler ; in ſhort, their impoſitions will 
not be directed by caprice, nor laid on by the op- 
preſſive hand of prejudice : the ſucceſs of the ma- 
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nufacture, the intereſts of the country at large, and 


the ſtability of the revenue, will inſpire every ſenti- 
ment, and direct every clauſe in every law which 
| ſhall be formed concerning this important manufac- 
ture. Ce Seo 
Upon what principles government have thought 
proper to draw lines of diviſion throughout the king- 
dom, and why they have diſtinguiſhed one part of 


theſe realms from another, either by the quantum of | 


duty laid on, or the manner of exacting it, I do not 
underſtand ; but I well know, that a wiſe govern- 


ment is always impartial ; they know no favourites; 


the proſperity of the trade, and extent and ſecurity 
of the revenue, are their only objects; and it is the 
ſame thing to them, whether theſe objects are ſecured 


by manufacturers living in London, or in the High- | 


lands of Scotland. 


-" "The idea of equalizing the different corners of a | 


country, appears alſo to me extremely objection- 
able. If nature has given peculiar advantages to 
one corner of a country, in preference to ano- 


ther, inſtead of reducing that to the level of the 


leſs favoured ſituation, it is in that very corner that 
the manufacture ought to be encouraged, as it there 


promiſes to be moſt productive to all concerned, and 


in conſequence to the revenue itſelf. Suppoſe, for 
example, an attempt was made to equalize to the 
merchant the expence and conveniency of the trade 
from London to Leith and Glaſgow, in what eſtima- 
tion would we hold the wiſdom of ſuch arangement : 
nothing could be eſteemed more abſurd, 
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ſoul, and produces great and animated exertions. 
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It appears to me equally impolitic in government, 
to try to hold a balance in their hands, and, by eir- 
cumſcribing the boundaries, or by any other method, 
to prevent rivalſhip amongſt manufacturers them- 
ſelves. Rivalſhip is always profitable to the commu- 
nity, for it engages the attention of the manufac 
turer to every circumſtance by which he may attain 


perfection in his line, and be enabled to offer his 
goods better in quality, and cheaper, to the public. 


A feeling of rivalſhip expands the faculties of the 
If 
you ſhut up the mind, even of the moſt retired phi- 
loſopher, from its invigorkrin g influence, you would 
damp the ardour of his purſuits, and deprive ſociety 
of his moſt valuable diſcoveries. A Britiſh miniftry, 
or Britiſh Tenate, indulging no partialities, cannot 
long be influenced by circumſcribed ideas; and I will 
venture to predict, that after every experiment has 
been tried upon the diſtilleries, it will be found wiſe to 
aboliſh diſtinctions OY, and have one law for the 
whole kingdom. 

I am not in poſſeſſion of facts ſufficient to enable 
me to decide whether the En gliſh or Scotch diſtillers 


are under the moſt profitable ſyſtem; but I am de- 


eidedly of opinion, that if the proſperity of this va- 
luable manufacture, or its productiveneſs to the re- 
venue, are the only objects in view, one ſyſtem will 


de adopted, and not a ſingle clauſe be found in the 


diſtillery laws which will diſtinguiſh an Engliſhman 
from a Scotchman, or the Lowlands from the High- 


{| . lands of Scotland. I have not an opportunity of be- 
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ing informed whether our adminiſtration are fully ſa- 
tisfied with the duties paid by the Engliſh diſtillers, 
but report ſpeaks loudly of their intentions of great- 
ly increaſing the duties upon the Scotch manufacturer. 
I hope this is miſinformation. For, with the Scotch dif- | 
tillers, upon the preſent ſyſtem, the experiment of 
our financers has been gradual. Government be- 
gan with 30s. from that they advanced to 31. then to 
91. and now they have commenced the trial of 18 l. } 
upon the gallon of the contents of their ſtills. The 


additional duties have thus been gradually advanced 


upon them; but the experiment cannot as yet ſup- + 
port the idea, that they are able to bear a greater 
load of duties. There is a certain point to which 


this may be carried, and no farther. We vigorouſly 


reach forward to the object which is attainable ; but 
if it is put beyond our reach, our exertions are at an 


end. Goyernment have but commenced the experi- | 


ment of the tax of 181 .upon the gallon of the con- 
tents of their ſtills, and they ought ſurely to beware 1 
of being deceived by accidental and occafional cir- } 


cumſtances, ſo as to be led to think that the manu- 


facture can be carried on either to the advantage of 
the public, the profit of the diſtiller, or ſecurity of 
the revenue, by advancing the duties upon ſpecula- 
tive expectations. There is not a doubt, that if the 
diſtiller is diſcouraged, 'the ſmuggler will ſupply his 
place in the trade, and fill up the demands of the 


country ; for, if ſpirits cannot be offered to the mar- | 


ket by the licenced manufacturer at a price within 
the abilities of the conſumer, the trade to the legal ; 
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diſtiller will be annihilated, the public treaſury diſ. 


appointed, foreign ſpirits will be poured into the 


country; the Dutch will provide us in abundance, at 
a price within the reach of our ploughmen and me- 
chanics; for this country will be fupplied. Our pre- 
ſent miniſtry are well acquainted with all thoſe cir- 
cumſtances; and ſuch able financers will carefully 
balance the whole concern, and lay ſuch duties on- 


ly as can be ſupported by a proſperous diſtillery, as 


exclude the conſumption of foreign ſpirits, and baffle 


the efforts of the lawleſs mager. 


Upon the whole, it muſt be obvious to every man 
of reflection, that the object of my argument is fully 

attained, viz. That the revenue which is at preſent, 
and may hereafter be derived from the diſtilleries, i is 


a momentous object to the country; and that the 
manufacture merits not the depreſſing, but the en- 


couraging hand of government; for, upon that be- 
ing given to it, it enſures to the crown a revenue, 
large, efficient, and permanent. ; 

I flatter myſelf, that I have now eſtabliſhed, to the 
conviction of the candid reader, the propoſition which 
was at firſt laid down, That the diſtillation of ſpi- 
rits from grain is beneficial to the agriculture, the 


commerce, and revenue of this country; that, there- 


fore, this manufacture merits univerſal countenance 


and encouragement.“ - But no ſooner is this conclu- - 
fion formed, than I find it oppoſed by ſome men of 


genuine humanity, who, though they are convinced 
of the juſtneſs of the preceding ſtatements, lament, 
S 


will encourage the manufacturer, ſecure the revenue, 
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that any buſineſs ſhould be eſtabliſhed, whoſe profits 


are derived from the miſeries of mankind, or that the 


public revenue ſhould have a dependence upon any 
manufacture, whoſe proſperity tends to root up the | 
very foundations of government itſelf, and bring to 


ruin the moſt invaluable intereſts of the human race: 
for ſuch, ſay they, is the manufacture in queſtion, 
which prepares a ſubtile poiſon, —which infects the 


human conſtitution with diſeaſe and death ; a poiſon 


more deadly ſtill, —which perverts each moral princi- 
ple in the mind, excites tumults, ſedition, treaſon, 
and deſtruction in ſociety, and, corrupting the ſoul, 
_engenders every vice and depravity, which uſt 
bring at laſt the tainted wretch to ruin. 

Were I perſuaded that the picture thus firon gly 
| coloured, and preſented to the view, were real, or 
did I think that it had a foundation anywhere but 
in a heated and jaundiced imagination, —any other 


perſon might take up the cauſe of the diſtillerie: 
. 3 


pole. 


_ * Curſed are the talents which are employed againſt 


| humanity ; yea, doubly curſed is that man, who, for 
any intereſt, could betray the caufe of virtue, and 


ſharpen a weapon to wound, to deſtroy the happineſs 


of his fellow-men. But, having a perſuaſion ſo op- 


poſite to theirs, I will not ſhrink from the taſk I 


have impoſed upon myſelf, and hope to fatisfy the 
candid reader, that the eſtabliſhment of the diſtille- 


ries is not prejudicial to the health of any order of 


men, that they occaſion no diſturbance to the peace 
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and government of the country, and that the mo- mc 
rals of the lower orders. of the community are lttle, 


. Fang thing, corrupted by them, 


— - N g , * p | : 
_ HEALTH. 


Wrrnour keakh, men can ſcarce be happy ; with- 
out tranquillity, health itſelf cannot be enjoyed; and 
without virtue, tranquillity can be but of ſhort dura- 
tion : for peace, and health, and every earthly good, 


The ſpirits diftilled in this country, labour under 
the heavy imputation. of being deſtructive to the 
lower ranks of ſociety. I am warmly intereſted in 


this order of mankind: and whilſt they, labouring 


daily for the comfortable ſubſiſtence of themſelves 
and families, ſtand the baſis of national proſperity "0 
and ftrength, for their intereſts the ſovereign ſhould 
wield the ſceptre of his power, the ſtateſman ſhould 


| form his deep-laid fchemes of political improvement ; 


for them philanthropy ſhould expand the foul of the 
contemplative philoſopher, and direct his reſearches; 
and the mighty man, and the man of wealth, ſhould 
be liberal in the application of their efforts and their 
riches, for their happineſs. But, ardent as I find my- 
ſelf in the love of my ſpecies, and anxious' for their 
good, I cannot perſuade ' myſelf to dread dangers 
where I cannot perceive them; and I do not diſco- 
ver thoſe evil tendencies, thoſe deleterious qualities, 
C 11 | 
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attributed to the ſpirituous liquors commonly made 
uſe of amongſt us. I have, indeed, found the intem- 
perate uſe of them attended with very pernicious ef- 
fects: I have ſeen it occaſion a temporary delirium 
and madneſs, and have obſerved it enervate the con- 
ſtitution, and bring on debility and death, But I 
entreat the candid reader to obſerve, that IJ here 
ſpeak of intemperance, not of uſe; and, in that 
reſpet, what fingle enjoyment is there, to which 
- mankind have acceſs, but labours under the ſame 
| Inconveniency, and may not be equally abuſed? 
To eat to exceſs is gluttony, and engenders diſeaſe ; 
to cover up the body too warmly ſubjects it to 

weakneſs, and may induce a train of evils. There is 

found imperfection in man himſelf; and every means 


of his ſubſiſtence in life is marked alſo with imper- 
fection, in order that every circumſtance may call 


forth the exertions of his rational powers, to guide 
: his conduct, and to aſſiſt him to avoid miſtakes. I 


| ſhall then be to theſe my fellow-men—thoughtleſs 


and improvident as they are ſhall be to them the 
voice of reaſon : I ſhall tell them, not to eat intem- 
perately, to their hurt ; but I ſhall not forbid them 
altogether the uſe of food; I know it is neceſſary for 
their health and preſervation : I ſhall forbid them to 
be intoxicated ; but I ſhall not deny them any en- 


joyment which they have earned hardly by their la- 


bours: I ſee their health concerned in their temper- 
ance, but not in their abſtinence: I ſhall adviſe 
them to be conſtantly moderate; but ſhall not lay 
them under a phyſical neceſſity, or oblige them, by 


191 


irreſiſtible authority, not to uſe ſtrong liquors: The 
mind of the meaneſt revolts at ſuch compulſion; and 
every attempt to compel them would be vain. 

Yet, after all, the whole objection proceeds up- 
on this looſe idea, that man is ſo depraved, that, 


if he has it in his power, he will get drunk: 


Thopgh, ſtill, there is no proportion of mankind, 


| notwithſtanding their opportunities, who fall into 


unhealthful intemperance; and, even reckoning 
their reſpective numbers, the common people are 
not more intemperate than their ſuperiors. But, if 
it is true, that this propenſity is ſo ſtrong, that man 


cannot poſſibly reſiſt temptation ; and, if it is thought 


neceſſary effectually by law to guard the health and 


morals of the country, as every member of the com- 


munity is equally dear to the legiſlature, —one law 


- ought to embrace the intereſts of all. Spirits, there- 


fore, of all kinds, all ſorts of wines, ale, porter, every 
ſpecies of fermented intoxicating liquors, muſt equally 
be prohibited, or put beyond the reach of every rank 
of men; for moſt men have their favourite liquors, 


and martyrs are ſeen periſhing daily by the love of 


each. I am perfectly aſſured, that more men be- 


come valetudinary, and die, by the powerful effects 


of claret, port, brandy, and rum, in proportion to the 
numbers of thoſe who uſe them, than become ſickly, 


and periſh, by the abuſe of Britiſh ſpirits : and be- 


ſides, fince, in the higher ranks of life, it is by the 

exertions of their underſtandings, chiefly, men are 

beneficial to ſociety,—and fince the intemperate uſe 

of ſtrong liquors much more quickly and fatally 
C uy 
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enervates the faculties of the mind, than thofe of | 


the body, it is ſurely much more requiſite to guard 
the health of ſuch invaluable citizens, than of thoſe 
| Whoſe greateſt benefit to ſociety depends upon the 


leſs important exertions of their bodily powers. If. 
then, a law is to provide for this, and enforce an ab- 


ſtinence from generaus liquors, the whole commerce 
of wines, of rum, of brandy, and of gin,—-the whole 
manufactures of home-made ſpirits, cyder, ale, and 

porter, mult periſh together. But if, inſtead of this, 
there is a neceflity for ſome cordial beverage, ſome 
ſtrong liquor for occaſional uſe,—and that one is to 

be preferred, which is leaſt hurtful to the health, 
| leaſt productive of diſeaſe, I do not heſitate to de- 
cide, at once, and will ſhow clearly, that the pre. 

ference muſt be given to that pure ſpirit which is 
diſtilled from wholeſome uncontaminated grain, buck 
as is manufactured in our diſtilleries, 

The intelligent reader needs hardly be told, that, 
at firſt, drink became an objec of defixe to men, 
merely as it ſerved to aſſuage their thirſt ; and Na- 
ture, with this effect, has wiſely connected the qua- 
lity in liquids, of diſſolving food, and preparing it in 
the ſtomach, for entering the various veſſels fitted for 


its reception. Among the divers productions of the 


earth, they would ſoon ſind that the ſucculent, ſub- 


acid, or, as we ſpeak, cooling fruits, had the effect of 1 


quenching thirſt, and of ſupplying, in ſome meaſure, 


the place of water. Accident, perhaps, led them to 


diſcover, that water mixed with fruits of various 
kinds, with vegetable juices, or herbs of a grateful 


| regard and culture; and thus would their 2 
de planted, and their vines would abound. 
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flavour, was rendered more palatable ; and expe- 
rience would ſoon teach them, that, thus mixed, it 


was more beneficial. They would become defirms 


to preſerve a mixture or preparation ſo agreeattle, 
and would naturally be inſtigated to collect the 
juices moſt pleaſant and nutritious ; and, it is well 
known, that theſe, when brought together in any 
quantity, ſoon begin to change, and gradually go ins 
to what is called the vinous fermentation. Though, 
probably, men did not diſtinguiſh therein the ſaccha. 
rine matter from the mucilage, or the other conſti. 
tuent parts from one another, they could not fail to 
approve the beverage itſelf, when thus almoſt ſpon- 
taneouſly preſented to them by the hand of Nature. 
A very ſhort experience would perſuade them, that 


this proceſs was fo far from being prejudicial, that 


it rendered their drink at once more palatable and 
more refreſhing. In proportion as any tree or plant 


properties, they would become objects of attentive 


The three great purpoſes: for which liquors are 


uſed-by men are, for quenching thirſt, for nouriſh- 


ment, and as ſtimulating cordials; and the conſti- 
tuent parts of all of them, fitted for theſe purpoſes, 
are, water, mucilage, ſugar; vegetable acid, ſpirit, eſ- 
ſential oil, and ſometimes a bitter. A compoſition 
pf two or more of theſe, with flight variation, confti- 
tutes all the varieties of drink which are made uſe of 
þy mankind, Wy 
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At what particular time the farinaceous parts of 
grain were ſubmitted to a fimilar proceſs, and con- 
verted by fermentation into drink for man, cannot 


now, I believe, be eaſily aſcertained ; but beer, or 


ſach liquors, produced from grain, fermented, were 
| known to the Egyptians at a very early period, as 


well as to the Gauls, whom the Romans found uſing 


them. It was rather later, indeed, before man acquir- 


ed the knowledge of extracting ſpirits from any ma- 


terial by a proceſs of diſtillation. The Egyptians and 


ancient Greeks, ſome have thought, were entirely ig- 


norant'of it : But whoever made this important dif. 
covery, it was a diſcovery highly valuable to ſociety ; 
for ſpirits conſiſt of the moſt generous cordial ingre- 


dient contained in any kind of drink yet known to 


man ; and, when diluted with water, are free from 


the pernicious qualities of moſt other beverages. The 


advantages of drink thus prepared are evident : It is 
light on the ſtomach, not being clogged with acid, 


in the bowels : It takes up little room in ſtoring ; is 
eaſily and may be long preſerved, always meliorat- 
ing with time. By ſtimulating the ſtomach, and pro- 


moting digeſtion, it is indirectly nutritious, more than 


is generally believed, as well as highly cordial ; and 
its powers and effects may be perfectly regulated by 
diluting it - with water. Thus it may be ſuited to 
every taſte, to every ſtomach, to every conſtitution z 


alnd nothing but exceſs can make it prejudicial. Of 


all the different kinds of ſpirits, thoſe extracted from 


nor with mucilage, or ſugar, which are apt to be- 
come four, and to occaſion the moſt painful diſorders ' 


11 
grain are leaſt pernicious, being taken from the moſt 


perfect materials, and not loaded with any of thoſe 


eſſential oi, which in others are offenſive and ſick- 
ening, as in rum, &c. But there is not any doubt, 


that, however innoxious, and even advantageous, 


theſe ſpirits are, they are liable to be abuſed, and ſo 
is every cordial liquor which poſſeſſes the quality of 
exhilarating the animal ſpirits, and producing intox- 
ication. All ſuch other liquors have been, and are 


| abuſed, even more than malt ſpirits, and ever have 


been attended with worſe effects to the lower claſſes. 


of men; and, wherever money is in their poſſeſſion, 


a heedleſs, improvident, and convivial people, will 


not, even by — be. reftrained from their en- 
joyment. 


It is well known, that, in the potteries in a 


the labourers indulge to great extravagance in their 


ſmall wines. The like effects are produced by cy- 
der, in the weſt of England, at the different manu- 
factories and works in Devonſhire, Herefordſhire, 


' Glouceſterſhire, and Shropſlfire. It is well known 


what immenſe quantities of ſtrong ale and porter are 
drunk throughout England, and to what exceſs this 
is carried by the coal-heavers, porters, and dray- 
men, and even by many who challenge to them- 
ſelves the reſpeQable name of citizens, over all the 
country. It is, indeed, an unhappy circumſtance 
that cordial liquors ſhould be ſo often abuſed ; but, 
if this is to happen, and I am afraid it can by no 
means be prevented, I do not heſitate to pronounce, 
that, of all others, malt ſpirits are decidedly the faf- 
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eſt. It is certain the exceſſi ve uſe of ſpirits induces 
a debility of conſtitution, and, beſides, occaſions a 
light diſorder of the ſtomach and bowels ; and eve- 
ry perſon who has a juſt regard to his health, com- 
fort, or even life, will refrain from indulging to 


exceſs, eſpecially in a too frequent repetition of it. 
But it is a fact well known to medical men, that 


every ſpecies of ſtrong drink produces ſimilar effects, 
when uſed too freely. All kinds of cordial liquorg 
waſte, and gradually debilitate the human frame. 
But far beyond, and much more ſtriking, are the 


pernicious effects of moſt fermented liquors. Theſe, 


being ſurcharged with much mucilage and ſugar, 


produce in the ſtomach an indigeſtible acid, which 


becomes the ſource and occaſion of many horrible 
. diſorders, which often fill up the dragging hours of 
life with languor, pain, and miſery, 


The gravel, the dropſy, and the gout, are the moſt 


certain effects of long-continued indulgence in fer- 
mented liquors; and, if this is confeſſed, another ca- 
lamity needs not be added to the train of ills produ- 
ced by the unhappy habit. In evidence of this aſ- 
ſertion, gentlemen of the medical profeſſion are ſa- 
tisfied that the gravel was much more prevalent in 


this country ſome time ago, when malt ſpirits were 
not come into general uſe, and when ale was the 


principal drink amongſt the people. It is a well 
known fact, that the gravel and ftone both abound 


exceedingly in France, where the people drink great 


quantities of their ſmall wines. In the cyder coun- 
ties in England, theſe, and more excruciating com- 
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plaints, the Devonſhire colics, are found to be the 
frequent unhappy companions of the intemperate. 
He is ignorant, indeed, who does not know that the 
conſtant and immoderate uſe of ftrong ale, beer, and 


porter, is dreadfully productive of fimilar complaints 
to thoſe from wine: And it is not incurious to re- 


mark, that our great beer and porter ſwillers, with- 


out its being preſcribed to them, find it uſeful, and 
even neceſſary, to take a dram, or glaſs of ſpirits, 
frequently during the courſe of their long ſederunts, 
by whoſe diuretic qualities they work off, as they 
expreſs it, the effects of their large potations ; and 


though in the end they find themſelves more inebri- 
ated, they invariably find their health more ſafe. _ 


Theſe pernicious effects of fermented liquors are 
certain, and confeſſed by every one who has had oc- 


caſion to conſider them, as well as by medical men; 
and they are too fully verified in the obſervation of 


every one who attends our public hoſpitals. But 


above all the diſtinguiſhing and unequivocal effects 


which mark the danger of fermented liquors to the 


human frame, the gout is the moſt common, certain, 
and dreadful. The immoderate uſe of all kinds of 
wine is known to incorporate this diſtemper into the 


very conſtitution, which entails miſery for, genera- 


tions upon the human race; and the conftant ingur- 
gitation of porter and ftrong ale often produces the 


fame effects : But I believe there can ſcarcely be 
produced one inſtance, wherein a man, who made 


ufe of malt ſpirits diluted, for his conſtant, ordinary, 


er convivial drink, to whatever exceſs almoſt he in- 
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dulged himſelf, was afflicted with a ſettled gout, or 
even any goutiſh complaints at all, excepting ſuch 
were hereditary in his family. From this decided 
circumſtance, it may bear a queſtion, if our doughty 
wine-bibers, ſhould they drink leſs wine, and add a 
little malt ſpirits now and then, would not find ef- 
fects ſimilar to what is experienced by our drinkers 
of ale; they might, indeed, be drunk ſooner, but 
would poſſibly be ſafer: And I think it happy for 
their health, that it is become faſhionable to ſubſti- 


tute a tumbler of tody after ſupper, inſtead of wine. 


Might they not thereby be redeemed from the ter- 
rors which mix with their conviviality, the terrors of 
blue flannel, crutches, and premature old age? 


I have been frequently amuſed with hearing fome | 


perſons ſtrongly recommend porter and ale as a drink 
peculiarly fit for the labouring people, in preference 
to ſpirits, on account of ſome ſuppoſed nutritive qua- 


lity, of which, they ſay, theſe liquors are poſſefled. 
It is in this manner opinions are often formed, upon 


mere conjecture. I am ſure there is no medical per- 


ſon, accuſtomed to analiſe the qualities of liquors, or 


other ſubjects, but will tell you, that the only valu- 


able part in ale and porter is the portion of ſpirit it 


contains ; for the bitter, and the trifling quantity of 
ſugar and -mucilage, contribute nothing to that pur- 
poſe. By the abundance of acid and mucilage, in- 


deed, the ſtomach is cloyed, and the deſire of food is 


thereby for a while extinguiſhed ; but this is ſo far 
from being advantageous, that it is truly pernicious ; 
for no cordial drink, not to ſay ardent ſpirits, to peo- 
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conſiſts entirely in a collection of bitters ; and wa for 


ed by the ſpirit 'the porter likewiſe contains; but by 
no means can the continual uſe of this bitter in porter 
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ple in health, ſhould be ſubſtituted for food: and it 
is an aſſured ſymptom of its becoming prejudicial to 
the conſtitution, when, by continued exceſs, it dini- 


niſhes or deſtroys the appetite for ſolid food. I have 


farther to remark, that the preference given to yor- 
ter above ſtrong ale, or the ſweet fermented liquors, © 
by many perſons, is not founded in any real exel- 
lence in the liquor itſelf, but becauſe the mixture of a 
greater quantity of the bitter infuſion of hops mikes 
it ſit lighter, and preſerves the ſtomach from the fel- 


ing of oppreſſion ;. though the truth is, the hop & of 


no farther advantage, or conducive to nutriment, than 


in proportion to the ſtimulus it communicates. Taere 7 


is, indeed, a general impreſſion in favour of bittes as 


a medicine which ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and in that 
reſpect they are frequently for a time uſeful ; bit a 


continued uſe of them is often prejudicial, and ſane- 
times fatal. This is proyed to conviction, by the uſe 
of the well known Portland powder. This medicine 


a while conſidered as a valuable medicine for gautiſh 
complaints; and, when it was taken for a long time 


in ſteady continuation, it did perhaps ſeem to remove 


the gout, but it landed the patients in debility and 
death. All bitters would have the ſame effects, if ta- 
ken long, and in conſiderable quantities. The only 
reaſon why the hop is not thus pernicious, 1s on ac- 
count of its being conveyed by porter in but ſmall 
quantities into the ſtomach, or from its being oorrect- 
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be medicinal or healthful. If it is then true that por- 
tet, ale, and beer, are chiefly beneficial, in as far as 


they contain a portion of ſpirit, the ſeparated ſpirits 


this particular quality, that they do not clog the ſto- 
math, and indiſpoſe it for receiving or digeſting the 
ordinary food. Clog the ſpirits with a ſufficient quan- 
tityof mucilage, jelly, or any glutinous inviſcating ma- 
teral, and the ſame effects will be preciſely felt as are 
felt from ale. It is common in the Highlands of Scot- 
land to prepare for an early journey, by taking a glaſs 
of whiſky, mixed with a ſmall quantity of cream, only 


probngs, the effect of the ſpirit ; and upon this a man 
travels longer, without faintneſs or feeling of hunger, 
thay if he had previouſly taken a plentiful meal, or 
drunk a quantity of ſtrong ale or porter, or any thing 
_ elſe. - This drink, being mild and pleaſant; goes under 
the name of Old Men's Milk. In corroboration of the 


variably grows fat, and thoſe who indulge in dram 
drinking do the ſame, until their uſe of the ſpirits be- 
come exceſſive, by which intemperance the very you 
ciples of life may be deftroyed. 

Were not the ſubject too ſerious to be treated with 
levity, I would think it not improper to remark the 
dull ſtupidity which attends the ſwillers of porter and 
ſtrong ale. With them drunkenneſs participates ſome- 
thing of the diſguſting nature of downright gluttony. 
A progreſſive ſtupidity attends it. The long and tedious 
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thenſelves muſt be equally in proportion uſeful, with | 


as nuch as removes the ardency, and moderates, but | 


ſame principle, it may be remarked, that every perſon 
who keeps a dram ſhop, whether man or woman, in- 
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proceſs of their intoxication is without mirth, without 
wit, becoming every moment more intolerable ; and, 
as it is inſipid and diſguſting in its progreſs, and com- 


pletion, ſo does it require a conſiderable time to reſtore 


the mind to rational exertion, or the body to its ordina- 


ty and neceſſary functions: So that theſe liquors have 


nothing to recommend them but the predilection of 
taſte, acquired by long inveterate habits: Whereas, if 
a man has loſt his decent and regulated regard for ſo- 
briety, and will indulge in ſuch exceſſes, he will find 
the beverage of. diluted malt ſpirits an exhilarating 


and mirth-inſpiring drink: If he my/ get drunk, his 


object is ſoon attained, and he becomes quickly an 
egregious fool; but he yet more quickly returns to his 
ſenſes: He immediately can renew his labours, and his 
time and induſtry are not long loſt to ſociety or his fa- 
mily. Affuredly intemperance is moſt baneful to the 
health, the intereſt; and the happineſs of mankind; 


but it is equally verified that malt ſpirits are frequent- 


ly uſeful, ſometimes neceſſary, and, excepting in caſes 
of great and obvious abuſe, always ſafe. . 
To conclude, therefore, my argument, I appeal t to | 
th2 obſervation of the whole kingdom, if the common 
people of Scotland, who are moſtly. accuſtomed to 
drink malt ſpirits, are not as healthy, and as long liv- 
ed, and even more fo, than the ſame claſs in England, 
who indulge in ale, porter, cyder, and other ferment- 
ed liquors; I appeal to our hoſpitals, whether they 
are not more free from ſuch diſeaſes as are occaſioned 
by intemperance than thoſe of London. I appeal to 
our hardy, healthy, long-lived race of Highlanders, 
| -.- 
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who for the moſt part know, and value no other liquor 
than their native whiſky ; and let their univerſal ſuf- 
frage ſay, whether good malt ſpirits are not, for health, 
for ſafety, and for, comfort, juſtly deſerving of a pre- 
ference to beer, to ale, to porter, or to any other fer- 
mented liquor : and ſhould, in. a northern climate, a 
cordial and ſtimulating beverage ſtill be ſought for, 
and if fuch muſt be provided, where can any be found 
for that purpoſe, with ſo few defects, and many good 
properties, as the ſpirits which are furniſhed us from 
our diſtilleries? 
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I No. proceed to conſider the effects of the diftil- 
leries upon the internal tranquillity of the country. 


for accurate inveſtigation, are often diſpoſed to aſſign 
cauſes for events, or effects, which, in reality have not 


the moſt diſtant xelation to them. This is the ſource 


of many errors both in judgment and conduct, and is 
indeed very injurious when it affects the public opi- 


nion upon important occaſions, or leads to meaſures 


hurtful to the public. intereſt. Preciſely in this pre- 


dicament, 1 apprehend, have the diſtilleries been pla- 


ced before the public eye. Intereſted men, who wiſh 


to circumſcribe, if not to annihilate, that trade, wiſh to 


connect a train of events together, which have no re- 
lation to each other, and from thence they draw con- 


cluſions perfectly unfounded, and contrary to truth. 


Many men, without taking time, or having abilities 
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try, which, under the influence of ſeditious principles, 
held forth to the community the neceſſity of an en- 


11 
« Whilſt,” ſay they, © the diſtillers were affording a full 
ſupply of ſpirits to the country, many men were daily 
ſeen intoxicated with drink, ſtaggering in our ſtreets. 
In that period of diſſipation commenced theſe affocia- 
tions which were formed in various parts of the coun- 


tire reformation in every department of the govern. 
ment, and held forth themſelves as the perſons who 
alone were able to accompliſh the arduous taſk ; but 
no ſooner were thoſe diſtillexies ſuſpended from wotk- 
ing, and ſpirits become dearer in the country, than 
riot and diſſipation ceaſed ; general depravity became 


|  lefs prevalent ; the ſeditious aſſociations were diſſolved, 


and public tranquillity was univerſally reſtored. Who, 
then, knowing theſe certain facts, can deny the con- 
eluſion, that, if the diftilleries were totally ſuppreſſed, 


diſſipation would de at an end, and peace internal re- 


— and ſecured to the country?” _ 

The reader is far from being intelligent, if he need 
any perſon to point out 'to him the ſophiſtry of the 
ſuppoſed conneQions in theſe objects, or the falſehood 
of the concluſion drawn from theſe ſuppoſitions ; for 


the public tranquillity never was, and never can be 


affected, either by the wiſdom, or the guile, or the ef- 

forts, or the confufion of the drunkard. 8 
I ſhould be extremely ſorry, if the queſtion, in the 
diſcuſſion of which T am now engaged, were to be- 
come political; for, in fact, it is happily relieved from 
all connection with thoſe political opinions which di- 
vided the country; and ir is only the intereſted ma- 
_ Dy 
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nagement of thoſe who would wiſh to bring the diſtil- 
leries under the public odium, which ever ſuggeſted the 
wild idea that they were inſtrumental in diſturbing the 
tranquillity of the country ; but I entertain no doubt 
but 1 will fully ſatisfy every candid mind of the un- 


truth, even the impoſſibility of this. Sedition and 


treaſon I hold to be crimes of deep enormity, and 
_ doubly guilty are they in this country who com- 
mit them, where we have ſuch ſubſtantial reaſons to 


love our ſovereign, and revere the conſtitution; 'T | 


therefore know not a puniſhment which would be too 
ſevere for that man who would wiſh to introduce an- 
archy in place of order; who would ſet looſe the firm 
and compact order of our government; undermine 
its ſureſt ſupports, and render its beſt efforts for public 


' proſperity abortive. I cannot ſay how far the ſocieties 


eſtabliſhed throughout the country, entertained ſuch 
treaſonable intentions; but in one thing I am de- 
cided, that though I ſaw many things in our political 


eircumſſances which might admit of amendment, yet 


I never could ſuppoſe that the untutored underftand- 


ings of thoſe people were equal to the taſk, or that it 
was fit our ſacred conſtitution ſhould be torn aſunder 


by their rugged hands, in order to be repaired. But 
without entering farther into thoſe particulars, I pro- 


ceed, as immediately appertaining to the ſubject in 
hand, to ſtate and illuſtrate the following propoſi- 


tion, viz. That the habits of intoxication are incon- 
{ſtent with the plans or efforts of perſons diſpoſed to 
excite public diſcord ; and that it never happened in 
this country, nor in any other country upon earth, 
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that men, addicted to intemperance, were ever connect- 
ed with the contrivers or abettors of ſedition. Never 
ſince the creation, was ſedition or treaſon deviſed by 


ſuch men, nor were they employed as inſtruments of 
ſuch dark deſigns. Nor were men of this character 


ever employed for any purpoſe, whether good or bad, 


which tended to introduce confuſion into fociety, or 


ſubvert the government of any country. Though, 
therefore, we were to allow, that the diſtilleries were 


| | the occaſion of every ſpecies of diſũpation and intem- 


perance, they can never be juſtly accuſed as the cauſe 
of public diſcord. In proof of theſe poſitions, I have to 
remark, that the tempers and characters of mankind 
are found infinitely diverſified, and though this variety 
is not ſo much diſtinguiſhed amongſt them who have 


1 had the purſuits of their lives determined by the arbi- 
trary appointment of their parents, by the manner 
of their education, and the preciſe line of buſineſs to 


which they have been directed, theſe 'having always 
a tendency greatly to affect their tempers and form 


their characters; ; yet, if by any means they have 
been brought to overleap theſe obſtructions, their real 


characters will ſoon diſplay themſelves, direct each 


movement of the mind, and influence the univerſal 
tenor of their conduct. Now I wiſh the reader par- 
ticularly to obſerve the leading features of that cha- 


racter which is found prone to diſſipation, and he will 


conftantly find, that nothing can be farther removed 


than it from a diſpoſition to plots and ſeditions, or 
dark and treaſonable crimes. 
Young men find the firſt incitements to dim pation 
ES 
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ariſe from the unbridled pleaſures which are offered 
them in the convivial hour, and theſe perſons are moſt 


in danger of ſeduction whoſe paſſions are keen and | 


ardent, and whoſe imaginations are ſtrong and animat- 
ed. Such men are often found endued with hearts 
alive to the moſt tender feelings of humanity ; and 
the unregulated benevolence with which they are 
actuated, diſpoſes them ſtrongly to acts of mercy and 
compaſſion. ' Perſons of this character, whilſt they 
keep poſſeſſion of themſelves, are capable of great and 
good exertions; but they are by no means capable of 
guile. The trick of falſehood or deceit, is held by 
them in contempt, and their character, though often 
impetuous and fooliſh, is always open and undiſguiſed. 
Often have I feen the dreadful ravages which, in ſuch 


a mind, have been made by intemperance, when every - 


good quality has been ſacrificed upon the unhappy 
ſhrine of pleaſure. Wandering in the deluſive paths 
of vice, they are often ſeen forgetting the firſt, the 
nobleſt, and deareſt obligations of their nature, till 
_ Progreſſive intemperance entirely incapacitates them 


for doing either good or evil. But fix this man in any 


point you pleaſe in his progreſs in intemperance, and 
you ſhall never find that his diffipation at any time 
ever prediſpoſes him for acts of cunning, or dark de- 
ſigns, or that ever it tends to inſpire him with cruelty 
or thirſt of blood. Even avarice itſelf can never ſo 
lay hold of his imagination, as to make him wiſh to 


raiſe a fortune upon the ruin of his country. In a 
moment of intoxication, he may be inftigated or im- 
pelled to ation, but no hold can be taken of him in | 
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eontradiction to the biaſs of his nature. Had he un- 
warily entered into the path of ſedition, his heart 
would execrate the deed, and he would quickly again 
be found in the ways of humanity and juſtice. 

But though men had been differently formed, and 
nature had framed them for dark defigns ; were they 
capable of daring enterpriſe, devoid -of every noble 
feeling; were they cruel, felfiſh, and ſecret ; ſuppoſe 
ſuch men by any means introduced into the habits of 
diſſipation and drunkenneſs ; though for a while thig 


cold phlegmatic temper ſhould baffle the efforts of 


vice, and it might be ſometime before it could affect 
the vigour of their exertions, yet its natural ſtrong i in- 


fluence muſt at laſt prevail, and the powers of their 


minds, enervated by continued diſſipation, muſt at laſt 


be ſubdued before it. Whether theſe characters, then, 


are ſeen in high life, or amongſt the humbler ranks, 


in no ſhape will they be found prediſpoſed for bad 


deſigns or deeds of treaſon ; for, if nature herſelf had 


modelled them for traitors, their habits would have 


ſet afide her purpoſe, and rendered them incapable of 
compaſling the deſign. The vice of habitual intem- 


perance ſo deeply affects the mind, and ſo completely 
enfeebles all its powers, that it is in reality incapable 


of forming any plans but ſuch as tend to gratify the 
deſire for pleaſure. And moreover, improvident as 
they are, regardleſs of futurity, and diſengaged from 
every rational connection, they are not only unable to 


form bad deſigns themſelves, but they are unfit to be 


truſted with ſuch by any other perſon: The babbling 
moment would betray the ſecret, and ſuch tmprudent 
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conſidence would ſoon involve themſelves and their 
cauſe in ruin. 

But farther, ſuch 3 as theſe will be ever 
found equally incapable of execution as of deſign. 
Their bodily frame being equally enervated as their 
mental powers, in the moment of intoxication, the 
mad hour of delirious intemperance, they may be in- 
cited to ſome raſh, and even daring enterpriſe ; but 
. ſoon the fever of the blood abates, ſuſpended reaſon 


4 Ives languid and relaxed, unpleaſant to themſelves, 
and perfectly unfit even for being the inſtruments of | 
any meaſures which require exertion, whether they be | 
good or bad: A wiſe man will never ſolicit their aid 
in a virtuous enterpriſe ; and the deep reflecting po- 
litical traitor will never confide the execution of his 
ſchemes to their uncertain and irregular efforts. In- 
| feed, their only exertions will, as I ſaid before, be di- 
rected to their pleaſures, which are the objects to which 
their habits lead them, and which have occupied their 
affections and engroſſed their attention and their time. 


ain reſumes its exertions, and ſuch men fipd them- | 


Exertions which require attention, which require per- . 


ſeverance, which require ſound heads and bad hearts, 
would be to ſuch men ſo great a burden; that they 
would ſicken at the very thought. They are ſo con- 
tradictory to their paſſion for hilarity and joy, that 
they would deteſt them. They would be ſo oppoſed 
to their ſocial habits, that it would be impoſſible to 
form them to their purpoſes. Theſe things being thus 
obvious, let me ſuppoſe, merely for ſake of argument, 
that the diſtilleries were the unhappy means of rivet- 


ing the influence, and extending. wide the contagion 


they muſt be entirely acquitted of being in the leaſt 


which was intended to affect public tranquillity, or to 
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of diſſipation, by affording largely the means of in- 
dulgence ; yet even upon that untrue ſuppoſition 


the occaſion of diſturbing the public tranquillity ;-and 


not only ſo, but I ſhould be rather apprehenſive that, 


if thus they corrupted the minds of men, they ought - 
to be ſuppreſſed, becauſe, by their enervating influ- 
ence, inſtead of exciting men to ſedition, they prepare 
a people for ſubmiſſion and-flavery ; a people fitly 


diſpoſed to lay proſtrate their necks at the feet ef any 
tyrant, fince ſuch men have not energy to reſiſt his 
feebleſt efforts to enſlave them. 50 


This being the caſe, a debauched, dilfpated-r race 


| could never excite the ſmalleſt apprehenſion in a Bri- 
tiſh government. Such Engliſhmen or Scotchmen as 


theſe, would not only be incapable of giving diſturb- 
ance to the plans of government, but they would be 


even unworthy to ſerve our gracious ſovereign, the 

proud boaſt of - whoſe heart is, that he reigns over a 
people inſpired with the love of liberty and virtue; 
who, whilſt liberty and virtue reign, will — 4 | 


port the cauſe which is their W n. 

The doctrine which has been eſtabliſhed, as I think, 
upon the juſteſt principles, is not more true in theory 
than it is verified by facts; for, from the creation, 
there cannot be produced one ſingle inſtanee wherein 

men, intoxicated with drink, or ſubject to the habits 
of intemperance, were ever ſeen deviſing or carying 
on, or capable of having a ſhare in, any enterpriſe 
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ſubvert ſocial order. I have traced in hiſtory, the 
riſe and fall of the Roman ſtate, and ſeen the republic, 
and the empire convulſed to the very centre. I have 
ſometimes found, in conſequence of commotions, the 
ſacred head of liberty lift up itſelf and ſend forth the 
complacent ſmiles of general peace, diffuſe wide the 
light of knowledge, give ſtrength to the arm of virtue, 


and ſpread joy and proſperity all around. I have ale 
obſerved convulſions at other times, attended with 


rapine, blood, and horror, and tyrants exalted, tri-- 
umphing in ſlavery, and in the miſeries of men *. But 
in no one inſtance does the inſtructive page of hiſtory | 
attribute to intoxicated men the bleflings or the hor- 
rors of the ſcene. The page of hiſtory has alſo led 
me through the Grecian ſtates, who, for ages, were the 
wonder and example of the world; a people who ſpe- 
culated upon government and every other ſubject ; and 
even them I found often ſubjected to revolutions, and 
diſtracted by commotions. But I never heard that 
theſe were occaſioned by the bachanalian revels of the 
drunkard, or men addicted to habits of intemperance. 

The hiſtorian has alſo led me to Turkey, the ſeat of 
ignorance and barbariſm ; and I have there had acceſs 
to contemplate ſcenes of unmixed horror, when the ir- 
reſiſtible fury of ungovernable multitudes have ſwept 
the moſt powerful monarchies to deſtruction; and ſo- 
N whoſe — have trembled at thei name, 


1 — 
—— — —— 


* Catalige' $ conſpiracy may, * ſome, be thought an exception, but not jaluy. 
We know not the kind of intemperance in which the conſpirators indulged: it 
was not probably drunkenneſs ; for they were wen; their debts drove them te 
Leſperation, turmoil, and treaſon. 
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and kiffed the ground before them, were driven from 


their thrones, and trampled in the duſt. Yet even 


in thoſe regions where popular frenzy is moſt intem- 
perate, and its effects moſt dreadful and defolating, 
where it has moſt frequently kindled, though it has ne- 
ver done good, or meliorated the ſtate of ſociety, a man 
intoxicated with drink, is nowhere to be found ; for 
there wine 1s forbidden, and 3 liquors aro 


| ſcarcely known. 


When I return to this iſland, and trace its bitory 


from the earlieſt period, here likewiſe the ſame obſer. 


vation will be confirmed. In Britain, oft the miſer- 
able theatre of civil difcord, and ſcenes defiled with 
blood; where political conteſt has been the bane of 


national proſperity; where nobles have periſned, and 
kings have been ſlain; there the people arè impatient 


and irregular ; inquiſitiye, yet raſh; ardent for liberty, 


and jealous of their rights, yet ſubject to the caprice 


of the moment; there they have been frequently ac- 
tuated by ſentiments which give dignity to men, and 
inſpired to deeds which only could be compaſſed by 


heroes; and at other times puſhed on by blind impetu- 


oſity, have ſpread fruitleſs deſolation through the world, 
and even ſometimes torn their own inward frame with 


fierce convulſions. Here, when I review theſe various 
and awful ſcenes, I admire that aſpiring majeſty of 


public virtue which animates the ſouls of Britons; at 
the ſame time that I tremble to contemplate that 
raſhneſs which has frequently brought this country to 
the very brink of ruin; and I adore the Providence 
which then rode in the whirlwind and ruled the ſtorm; 


— 
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and which has hitherto made every event conduce to 


the perfect eſtabliſhment of our deareſt liberties, and 


promote the high proſperity that we now enjoy. 
Whilſt my mind 1s filled with thoſe great proceedings, 
I would contaminate the page, did I try to trace them 
to ſo mean an original as intoxication or intemperance ; 


or, were I to give ſuch 1 importance to the ſons of mirth, 


as to ſuppoſe them even remotely connected with thoſe 


grand events. They are incapable of ſuch inſpiration ; 


are unfit for ſuch achievements; their glory is confin- 
ed within narrower bounds, to maltreat a watchman, 


, to break a lamp, to diſturb the tranquillity of their 


peaceable drowſy neighbours, with their Bacchanalian 


| ſongs or nocturnal riots; to afford a ſpectacle of the 


degradation of human nature, and make themſelves 


the ſport of mere children in the ſtreets : Theſe are 
their honours, and here their ambition ends. I cannot 
poſſibly conceive how beings addicted to intempe- 


rance, ſhould have gained ſuch conſequence as to be 
thought capable of diſturbing the public tranquillity, 


or of endangering the ſafety of the ſtate. It never 


did, it never could happen. How then, upon the 
worſt ſuppoſition that can be formed concerning the 
diſtilleries, ſuppoſing they were the ſource of all in- 
temperance ; how, I ſay, can they be diſhonoured with 


ſo black an imputation as that of occaſioning political 


broils, or of ſapping the foundation of civil govern- 
ment? It is impoſſible. 


I am very averſe from engaging 3 the 
reader's attention to thoſe ſocieties, or aſſociations, 


who ſome time ago made ſo conſpicuous an appear- 


1 
I ance, and ſo much divided the opinions of mankind: 


, | But there is one thing which muſt be mentioned, 
5 as it appertains ſo directly to the point in queſtion. 
Though I never was preſent at any of their meetings, 
I lam authoriſed by truth poſitively to ſay, that they 
) | were not collections of men, either noted for drink- 


, 

» | ing, or intoxicated with liquor. A habitual drunkard 
3 hardly, if ever, to be found included in their liſts : 
They were attended with unuſual ſolemnity, order, and 
- | quietneſs; and with them it was an eſtabliſhed regula- 
I tion, that, during their aſſembly, none of them/ſhould. 
- either eat or drink. Their enthuſiaſm was ſtrong and 
1 unenlightened; but it was not the enthuſiaſm of the 
- | drunkard, nor were their ſpeeches the ebullitions of 
1 mad intemperance. It is, therefore, impoſſible not to 
e 


; \s * 


feel ſome contempt or indignation againſt thoſe weak 


t TJ or defigning men, who have ſo far done outrage to 

» truth, or wiſh to cover their nefarious views, as to lay 

: | the blame of the diſcontents and ſeditions which have. 

"= ſpread ſo widely, to the cauſe of intemperance, and 

2 | thereby to the diſtilleries. They themſelves know that 

1 theſe objects ever were, and muſt for ever SO 

E diſconneted. _ 

4 With men of very different deſcriptions did theſs 

h meetings originate, and by men very different from 

l theſe have their principles been received, and their 

8 combinations ſupported. Deep thinking men, know-. 
ing in the characters of mankind, dark and impene- 

e 


trable; theſe, and ſuch as theſe alone, have ever been 
„ | the ſubverters of public peace, and the tools they 
work with, are the fixed follies and inyeterate paſſions 
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of their fellow men. With equal addreſs and ſucceſs 
can they make uſe of the high-ſouled enthufiaſt, or 
the man benighted in the dark gloom of ſuperſtition ; 
fledge the wings of daring ambition, or engage the 
heart which is hardened with avarice, mix the cup of 
poiſon to increaſe the miſeries of diſcontent, or lure 
to foul deeds of proweſs inconſiderate youth. They 


can combine theſe characters together, and make their 


united efforts aſſiſt them in compoſing their baſe de- 
ſigns; but by no poſſible art can they make the man 
addicted to habitual i intemperance, aſſimilate with their 
diſpoſitions, or advance their views. Never, therefore, 
can the diſtilleries be juſtly accuſed of nn the 
tranquillity of the country. 


«4 But if this is the caſe, ſay the 1 of the di- 5 
ſtilleries, how has it happened, that theſe affociations | 


abounded, and diſcord prevailed, whilft the diſtilleries 
furniſhed an ample ſupply to the intemperate; and 
the moment they were ſuſpended, and the means of 
intemperance were acquired with more difficulty, that 
immediately theſe meetings were diſſolved, and tran- 
quillity reſtored to the country? Does not this fact 
overturn the theories of ſpeculation, and force con- 


vidtion, even in oppoſition to the experience of every 


former age, and alſo in defiance of the evidence ariſ- 


ing from the characters and conduct of the aflociators | 


themſelves?” _ 


The man who can propound ſuch an objeAion, E 
hardly worthy of an anſwer; but I will indulge his 


weakneſs, and remind him, that, amongſt that variety of 


plans, deviſed by the wiſdom of the Britiſh Parliament, 
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volunteers in every quarter; need any man be told 
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his 
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ent, 


to a caule ſo flimfy and ridiculous. Much leſs can I 
believe, that the numerous corps of royal volunteers, 


| that the diſtilleries were the occaſion of ſedition, or 


1 


for the ſecurity of his Majeſty's perſon and govertt- 
ment, the ſtopping of the diſtilleries was never thought 


E of, and intelligent obſervers cannot have already for- 


gotten the ſuſpenſion of the habeas corpus act, nor the 
paſſing of the bills which rendered thoſe aſſociations 
treaſonable, nor thoſe trials for treaſon and ſedition, 


in which our ſupreme criminal court, condemning the 


guilty, gave ſuch awful warnings to the defigning or 
the inconſiderate. In theſe meaſures; furely, we be- 
hold a power ſufficient for the purpoſe ; and our go- 
vernment will not reſt their praiſe for the internal 
tranquillity we now enjoy, on ſo trivial a circumſtance 
as the ſuſpenſion. of the diſtilleries; and I am per- 
ſuaded our gentlemen peace officers, who were at that 


time enrolled in ſuch numbers, will not-refign the ho- 
nour they have ſo juſtly acquired by the faithful per- 


formance of their duty, in preſerving the public peace, 


firm in their loyalty, exact in their diſcipline, and 
formidable for their intrepidity, will yield their meed; 
and allow, that to ſuſpend the diſtilleries, was the only 


meaſure requiſite to reſtore and enſure the public quiet, 


and which would render their patriotic inſtitution uſe- 


leſs. With ſuch tremenduous laws then, with fuch 


bands of conſtables, with ſo many bodies of ſteady 


what it is which gives vigour to our internal police, 
and preſerves the tranquillity of the ſtate? With 
theſe facts before us, it ſurely never can be alleged; 


4 
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that the ſuſpenſion of them was the cauſe of the re- 


ſtoration of peace and good order. 

It muſt be obſerved, that hitherto, though the whole 
of this part of my argument, I have proceeded upon 
the ſuppoſition, that a general relaxation of principle, 
and general intemperance abounded in the country, 
and that the diſtilleries were the only or prime ſource 
of that abuſe. Let, after all, it is not true, that a ge- 
neral intemperance prevails, or that the diſtilleries are 
alone the cauſe of theſe irregularities which are occa- 


the brewers, are not uſed by the community ſimply as 


curdialr. But now this ſuppoſition muſt be rejected; 


for even a ſemblance of falſehood muſt not be per- 


merſed in habits of drunkenneſs. Diſſipation is not 


a ſtriking characteriſtic of the under ranks in ſociety; 


and even where that bewitching vice and conſequent 


by the licenſed diſtilleries, in my opinion, that, if theſe 


however plauſible ſome may think it, would open up- 


on us the flood- gates of wickedneſs, and introduce 


ſuch diſorders as would be truly alarming, and fatal 
to the deareſt moral intereſts of theſe realms. In con- 
firmation of theſe ideas, I am now led to take a view 
of the connection of the diſtilleries, with the manners 


and morals of the country, eſpecially with thoſe of 


the inferior orders of men. 
3 


ſionally diſcovered; for the ſtrong ale and porter of 


mitted to direct my pen. And here I think myſelf | 
well authoriſed to aver, that the lower claſſes of the 
people are not generally depraved, nor generally im- 
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immoralities are found, they are ſo little occaſioned 


be ſuppreſſed, or too ſeverely diſcouraged, the meaſure, 


LF. 


MORALS. 


Wurm I begin to deliberate concerning the moral 

| Nate of any country, I do not think myſelf autho- 
riſed to fit down in retired contemplation with the 
philoſophic moraliſt, to form a picture of what men 


may have been, or to pronounce upon what degree of 
perfection human nature might attain, if led by the 


forth the morals which are defined by law, where ob- 
ligation is enforced by the perſuaſion of a world to 


come; for law gives no allowance for frailty, nor can 
it admit apology for vice. I muft take the world as 


I find it, and eſtimate circumſtances as they appear 


before me; and, as I formerly remarked, I ſhall ever 
find, taking matters in this point of view, circum- 
ſtances affecting events, and theſe together forming 


the characters, and influencing the conduct of the 
human race. I am not, therefore, at all aſtoniſhed to 
find, upon one part of the globe, men ſhuddering with 


horror at the thought of eating the fleſh of any ani- 


mal whatever, whilſt, in another place, I find them de- 


lighting to devour them even whilit they are alive. I 
wonder not to find whole countries guarded againſt 


drinking wine, with religious deteſtation; whilſt, in 

others, men conſider a cheering glaſs amongſt the firſt 

comforts of life. . I need not be informed, that a 

people bound under the iron hand of poverty, are 

generally parſimonious and temperate, whilſt abound- 
| | E | 


hand of pure and uncontaminated reaſon. Neither 
am I to take the chair of the divine, honeſtly to hold 
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ing wealth relaxes their attention to ſtrict economy, 
and leads them more readily to indulge in pleaſure. 


In ſmall ſocieties, men, in general, are more virtu- 


ouſly temperate, than in large communities ; and, in 
every inſtance, mankind are powerfully influenced by 
the circumſtances in which they are placed. Were 
it, indeed, in my power, this ſhould not be the caſe. 
I would wiſh to reform the follies of mankind, and 
inſpire them with wiſdom: I would eradicate their 
vices, and give them a true taſte for virtue: I would 


baniſh their evil habits, and train them in the ways of 


truth. No circumſtances, no time, no place, ſhould 


then form diſtinctions in the characters of human 
virtue; for, I am well aſſured, that virtue is always 
one and unchangeable. But, to effect this perfect 5 


reformation, reaſon and religion have been employ- 
ed in vain: and I am afraid, till the concluding 
ſcene, every effort to attain it will be fruitleſs; for 


man is imperfect, and ſubject to continual change. 


When he thinks himſelf wiſeſt, he is the ſport of cir- 
cumſtances ; and, with the great body of mankind, ſi- 
tuation and circumſtances, independent of themſelves, 


for the moſt part, form their opinions, their habits, 
their characters, and the general tenor r of their con- 


duct. 

Now, in Great Britain, men are far RE in 
knowledge, in riches, and refinement ; they enjoy all 
the folid advantages of cultivated ſociety, of ſettled 


induſtry, and extenſive commerce. I find them at 


this very time ſignally diſplaying the virtues which 
are the offspring of ſuch proſperous circumſtances : 


5 


Cr 
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Their ſouls are inſpired with a generous philanthropy: 
and the hand of benevolence and mercy is freely and 


| generouſly ſtretched out, to aſſiſt the needy : They 


are ardent in the purſuits of fame; and, with gene- 
rous indignation, they ſpurn at the idea of diſhonour. 
Mankind with us, though but lately, are emancipated 

from the trammels of fuperſtition ; and have eſcaped 
from the pleafing, though deceitful labyrinths of en- 


_ thuſiaſm. Antiquity now does not ſtamp a value up- 


on opinion ; and, to be free from prejudice, is the 
boaſt of every even half-taught witling. 

When ſuch, then, are the acquirements of ſociety 
amongſt us, is it not natural for us to expect to ſee 
them purſuing thoſe enjoyments which are now put 


within their eaſy reach, by ſuch a change of circum- 


ſtances? We do not, therefore, wonder to ſee them 
dreſſed in the filks of Perſia, or the elegant muſlins of 
India; we even expect to ſee the diamonds of Gol- 


cConda, and the furs from the foreſts of America, unit- 


ing, to difplay our attaionments in elegance and tafte. 
Our advancement in civilization gives ſplendor and 


elegance to our buildings, our gardens, and our tables. 


Amidft all this virtuous attainment and pleaſurable 
acquirement, 1s there any man will fay he could rea- 
ſonably expect to find amongſt us the ſimplicity which 
attends upon ignorance, the parſimony which proceeds 


from want, the patience which is taught by neceſlity, 


or that univerſal regularity of conduct which muſt 
ever accompany limited circumſtances and circum- 
ſcribed defires? Will not rather experience tell us, 
that the God of Nature balances the advantages and 
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diſadvantages of every ſituation and period in which 
humanity has been placed; and, therefore, to weigh 
againſt our ſplendid acquirements, and our increaſed 
opportunities of enjoyment, our ſenſibilities to miſery, 
and our opportunities and proneneſs to peculiar vices, 
have been enlarged or increaſed? Whoever attends 
to what paſſes amongſt men, muſt have ſeen that va- 
riety of ſentiments which diſtinguiſh the ſuperior from 
the inferior orders of mankind? Who has not noticed 
the different manner in which objects affect them with 
pleaſure or with pain? And who has not concluded, 
that the different ranks may be diſtinguiſhed by their 
different virtues, and their different vices? Though 
human nature is the ſame in all, and the great traces 
of the family character is preſerved, which marks them 
brothers; yet, from the difference in their circum- 
ſtances, we expect to find their vices and their virtues 

preciſely diſtinguiſhed, I, then, this train of obſerva- 

tion be true, has not the ſagacious reader already an- 


ticipated the inference which muſt neceſſarily follow, 


That, whatever diflipation is found amongſt us, it is 
not to be attributeg to the eſtabliſhment of the diſtil- 
leries ; but has neceſſarily been produced by a long 
train of circumſtances and events, which have collect- 
ed multitudes of men together in ſociety, increaſed 
their deſire of ſocial intercourſe and enjoyment, and 
adminiſtered opportunity to varied indulgence? So 
far, therefore, from imputing the intemperance found 
amongſt us to the dittilleries, may we not rather ſay, 
that the train of circumſtances which has ſuperinduced 
ſo total a change upon the face of ſociety, which has 


. 
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led men to indulge their appetites ſo much without 
reſtraint, —that this very train of circumſtances, which 
preſents to our view ſociety in its preſent ſtate, ſo 
knowing, ſo refined, and elegant, is the very thing 
which has given being to the diſtilleries themſelves ; 
for they commenced with the dawnings of knowledge 
and refinement, have increaſed with their progreſs, 
and will be perfected in their perfection? But, though 
I had the beſt reaſon to ſay, that we might expect, in 
the progreſs of ſociety, and in theſe pleaſures and diſ- 
poſitions which attend upon that progreſs, that the 
deſire of cordial exhilarating liquors might find too 
great a place in the ſocial circles; yet, even in that 
indulgence, the vice is leſs intolerable. the preſent re- 
finement of manners will mix with inebriety itſelf.— 
and men, deprived of their reaſonable powers, will re- 


tain ſo much of the general impreſſion of ſocial obli- 
gation, as to prevent the rough unmannerly expreſ- 
| fions of their folly, and more eſpecially preſerve them 


from thoſe atrocious crimes to which, by intemperate 
rudeneſs, they might be impelled. I am ſure there is 
not an old man who has obſerved accurately former 
times, but muſt give his teſtimony to this obſervation, 
which ſo diſtinctly charaQterizes the manners of the 
age. He finds but little of that coarſe diſguſting lan- 


guage which was then the boaſt of the intemperate ; 


ſtill leſs of that boiſterous and ferocious indulgence of 
paſſion which formerly made the ſocial hour an hour 

of danger; which brought on unextinguiſhable feuds, 
and ended often in bloodſhed and death. Such hor- 


rors ſeldom now mark the riots of the moſt diſorderly ; : 


Ew 
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that the vice of drunkenneſs is leſs frequent, and, 
when it does occur, leſs vicious, than it was in former 
times. How, then, can the diſtilleries ſtand charged 
with corrupting the morals, and increafing the vices, 
of ſociety? But I muſt be allowed to go farther; and 


accuſe thoſe men of peeviſhneſs of temper, who ſo 


freely condemn the preſent age for the vice of intem- 
perance, and eſpecially attach the accuſation to the 
lower claſſes of mankind. I will neither make compa- 
riſons with former times, nor need I make compari- 
fons with other countries, Scotland is the place point- 
ed at, as moſt addicted to this: The lower claſſes 


amongſt us are ſuppoſed to be moſt intemperate ; and 


diſtilled ſpirits are conſidered as the temptation which 
| betrays them into the commiſſion of it. 

— This is, upon the whole, a perfect mikrereſentation, 
Let it be confidered, that drunkenneſs is an open, noi- 
{y, and obtrufive vice, which is neither capable of con- 
cealment, nor diſpoſes a man to conceal his folly : Let 
it be remembered, that the appearance of one, two, 
or three perſons, intoxicated, and reeling through the 
different ſtreets of our wide metropolis, that theſe 
poor wretches attract the general attention, are quick- 
ly followed by multitudes, who expoſe their folly 


more obviouſly to view, and occaſion their beeom- 


ing the objects of common obloquy. But, after all, 


what are the inconſiderable few who thus are guilty, 


compared with the innumerable multitudes who are 
untainted with this folly, and are far removed-from 


and whether it be, becauſe of this diſtinction, or be- 
cauſe it is really in itſelf true, I am led to believe, 


nics are alike entitled to this praiſe : 
' ranks of life are not leſs diſtinguiſhed for ſobtiety and 
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habitual intemperance? or, why ſhould the viees of 


the few attach and ſtain the general character of the 


moſt numerous claſs of our fellow- ſubjects? 1 am 
proud to ſay it, and it is without a poſſibility of being 
contradicted, that ninety-nine parts of the lower or- 
ders of the community are untainted with this vice ; 
and there is not a peaſantry in Europe more ſober, 
and, upon the whole, more virtuous, than the peaſant- 

ry of Scotland. The manufacturers and the mecha- 
The middling 


induſtry. I allow, it is true, that there are many dif. 
ſolute, profligate, abandoned wretehes, ſeen daily in 
our ſtreets, infeſting every corner; and I allow, that 
amongſt them are found manulaGutets and mecha- 
nics of every branch of buſineſs, who are idle and dif. 
ſipated ; who often fill up the time not employed in 
the commiſſion of more flagrant critnes, in drunken- 


neſs and riot. But theſe are not ſufficient to mark the 


character of the plebeian ranks; who, upon the whole, 
are ſober, orderly, and induſtrious. To this, indeed, 
they are impelled by neceſſity ; but neceſſity has 
formed their habits, and theſe have fixed their cha- 
racters. 

It is not to be wondered at, that i in great cities ma- 
ny perſons are to be found profligate arid debauiched ; 


fror thither every one flies, who is, as it were, driven by 


his vices from the pure ſociety of country refidence ; 
who, by his imprudence, has waſted his ſubſtance ; of 
whom his friends and country are alhamed : Theſe fly 
to the great cities, to hide themſelves from obſervation, | 
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in the midſt of multitudes of men ; theſe fly to live up- 
on the innumerable follies which are there committed; 
there they go, to find ſhelter to their crimes, which 
could not be concealed in leſs numerous ſocieties ; 


there they find employment without a character, and 


almoſt certain bread, without a maſter to controul their 
appetite for diſſi pation. 

Is it poſſible that any candid man can lay this con- 
courſe of corruption to the charge of the diſtilleries? 


Will any honeſt man ſay the diſtilleries trained theſe 
men in the road to deſtruction? It is true, in intoxicat- 


ing liquors they found an indulgence of their propen- 
ſities; ſo does every thing become more corrupt in the 


hands of the corrupted; but the diſtilleries are innocent 


of their ruin, I am told, that, ſince the diſtilleries have 
been ſuſpended, ſince ſpirits have become dearer, and 


more difficult to be obtained, that there are fewer 


men amonglt us addicted to intemperance, fewer atro- 
cious crimes are now committed, and fewer mechanics 
or manufacturers are found idling away their time, de- 
ſerting their work, and leaving their families diſtreſſed 


in want of neceſſary ſubſiſtence. All this, I confeſs, i is 


true ; but I will not allow That it is the ſuſpenſion of 
the diſtilleries which has occaſioned this happy pro- 
ſpect of reform; nor do I believe the continuance of 
this ſuſpenſion would either promote or ſecure this 
deſirable object. We all well know, that theſe king- 
doms have, for ſome time paſt, been engaged in a very 
extenſive war; and there are none of us who have 
need to be informed, that immenſe numbers of our 
men have been called forth to fight the battles of their 
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country. We all know that the levies for the army 
are moſt readily ſupplied from amongſt the idle, the 
diſſolute, and immoral. Immorality, indeed, is far from 
being requiſite in the character of a ſoldier ; but it is 


certain, that from that deſcription of men the ranks 


are moſt eaſily filled up. Theſe idle and diſfipated 


| perſons being thus removed, we aſſuredly find our 


ſtreets more regular and ſafe, riots leſs frequently hap- 
pen, and crimes are leſs frequently committed ; but 


will any man of common ſenſe ſay that this is. a con- 


ſequence of the ſuſpenſion of the diſtilleries? I might 
as well be told that the diſtilleries were the occaſion 
of the war. Farther, The ſtagnation of credit, which 
happened ſome time ago, oecaſioned a great ſtagna· 


tion in our manufactures, and multitudes of our weay- 


ers and mechanics were neceſſarily diſmiſſed from their 
employments, who moſtly inliſted in our fleets and ar- 
mies; but the ſober, the induſtrious, and active, were 


kept ſtill in employment by their attentive maſters. | 


If, i in conſequence of this, theſe gentlemen now find 
the average work performed by their workmen is, in 


| proportion to their numbers and the time employed, 


greater than before the idle and worthleſs were diſ- 
miſſed, is this to be attributed to the ſuſpenſion of the 
diſtilleries ? ? The idea i is ridiculous, 

But let it farther be conſidered, that the common 
people are generally thoughtleſs and improvident: If, 
then, ſuch people, with nothipg 1 in ſtore, find the price 
of the neceſſaries of life nearly doubled, and a general 
ſcarcity prevail through the country, and that it re- 
guires from them a double exertion of their induſtry 
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to ſupply their families with bread ; if we ſee them, in 
conſequence, more ſober, and more attentive to their 


daily work, will this kind of teformation be alſo attri- 


buted to the ſuſpenſion of the diſtilleries? Any man 
would be aſhamed to hold ſuch abſurd poſitions. It 
was not, ſurely, to that ſuſpenfion, arid the dearneſs of 
ſpirits conſequent upon it, but to the war, and the 


ſcarcity of bread, that we muſt attribute the apparent | 


reformation which took place; a reformation which, 
unleſs famine and war ſhould continue to deſolate the 
country, will prove but deluſive, though the diſtilleties 
were aboliſhed for ever. 

+ But 1 proceed to demonſtrate a ſtill bolder propoſi- 


tion upon this head; a Propoſition in which every man | 


of good principles and humanity muſt feel warmly in- 
tereſted ; and it is this: That if the diſtilleries are ei- 
ter much diſcouraged or ſuppreſſed, this meaſure will 
orcaſion ftill more numerous and greater immoralities 
than what are now lamented ; immoralities bearin; g the 
darkeſt complexion of guilt, dreadful in their nature 
and extent, atid althoſt — in their conclu- 
fion. 
A wiſe man, when he has a choice of good before 
him, chooſes the beſt ; and, when he is threatened with 
two evils, one of which he cannot poſfibly avoid, he 
cheerfully will fubmit himſelf to the leaſt, in order to 


to allow, on the 6. one hard, that the diftillers could not 


carry on their buſineſs without, in ſome meaſure, in- 
feQing a certain proportion of mankind with diffipat- 
ed and immoral propenſities, and victims were e daily 


ſeen falling under their pernicious influence, yet, if 


1 when I contemplate it in its motal influence, leſſer 


diſtilleries; for the ſpirits would be equally plentiful - 


numbers of men engaged in this illicit traffic; and 1 
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on the other hand, we were aſſured that the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of them would occafion a more groſs depravity of 
manners, would. ſpread wider the immoral influence, 
and bring to deſtruction greater numbers of the hu. 
man race, what man of humanity or virtue could heſi- 
tate a moment which of the two arrangements to eſta. 
bliſh. It is my intention to — r 
hypothefis 

1 hope the attentive reader ill tecolledts; that, when 
l mentioned the connection of tbe diſtilleries with the 
revenue of the crown, I took notice of the inevitable 
increaſe of ſmuggling which would aſſuredly take 
place, if the diftilleries ſhould ever be ſeverely difcoun- 
tenanced. I then beheld the object in its important ef · 
fects upon the revenue, and I felt much concerned in 
the injury which might thus befal the public; but, 


impreſſions in ſome meaſure vatih, and the mind is 
filed with the more affecting alarm. Let me now, 
then, ſuppoſe that the ſmuggling trade was ſet tho- 
roughly afloat ; that the ſmugglers covered our ſeas 
with their ſhips, and filled our coaſts with their ſpirits, 
—ſurely, upon this ſuppoſition, the country would be 
in no better ſituation than if they were ſupplied by the 


and cheap, which would equally affect the morals of the 
inhabitants. But I attend more efpecially to the vaſt 


feel a degree of ſickening horror, when I reflect but a 
moment upon what fort of men theſe muſt be, and 
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what are the diſpoſitions and actions to which they 
will be naturally led, in the neceſſary courſe of their 
unhappy engagements. 

| The traffic of the ſmuggler is illicit, hazardous, and 
daring : the bold and daring only will undertake it. 
It puts them ſtraightway out of the peace and protec- 
tion of their country : the lawleſs, therefore, and the 
deſperate, will quickly unite themſelves to theſe law- 
leſs ſocieties : among them, perſons guilty of the moſt 
enormous crimes, will expect to find a ſafe aſylum. 
Their buſineſs is a warfare againſt regulated. ſociety : 
they are, therefore, enemies to their country ; and, in 
the profecution of their bold, their lawleſs enterpriſes, 
they will regard every one who ſhall oppoſe them as 
an enemy; and thus: ſhall they ſoon become accuſ- 
tomed to blood and murder. The perpetual hazard 
of the boiſterous ſeas, the hazard of ruin, captivity, 
and death, to all which they are expoſed, will keep 


their minds perpetually up to the high tone of deſpe- 


ration, and will create a character ſuch as is fitted to 
fill the mind with horror, where every virtuous ſenti- 


Ke ment 1s loſt in the whirlwiud, and every vicious ten- 
dency is inflamed to madneſs. Think now, I am not 


here ſpeaking of one only, or a few wretches devoted 
to deſtruction; I ſpeak of thouſands, of many thou- 
ſands, of the human race, of our countrymen, who 


would thus be loſt to ſociety, loſt to themſelves, and 


loſt for ever. How would the man of virtue, the 


man of humanity, lament the ruin, and lament the 


narrow policy, the blind prejudices, by which it 
would be produced ! But thoſe who oppoſe them- 
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ſelves to our concluſion come forward here, and tell 
us, that we have amuſed or terrified ourſelves with 


a phantom, and talked of events which cannot take 
place; for ſuch, ſay they, will be the power of 


our well regulated policy, and ſo carefully will 


the ſeas be guarded, that the ſmuggler will find 
diſcouragement to his enterpriſe in every quarter, 
and every attempt to ſmuggling will be ſoon relin- 
quiſhed : But this is idle boaſting : the expectation 


would be fallacious ; for no interpoſition would pre- 


vent the attempt, no power prevent its partial ſucceſs ! 
All the efforts of government has never yet been able, 
and they never will be able, to accompliſh it. Even 
now, when the ports of Holland are ſhut againſt us, 


and, in conſequence of the war, the ſeas are cover- - 


ed with our well-appointed and vigilant cruiſers, the 
ſmugglers are not deterred from our coaſts: What 


then muſt be the caſe when the Dutch and French 


coaſts ſhall be laid open by a general peace, and the 
number and vigilance of our cruiſers ſhall be dimi- 
niſhed? I am certain the ſmuggler never will be de- 
terred ; and the utmoſt vigilance will have no other 
effect than to make him more active to prevent diſco- 
very, or more daring in his defence, if he is diſcover- 
ed. The market, at any rate, will be ſtill ſupplied; the 
vices amongſt the people, ſuppoſed to be occaſioned 
by ſpirits found in plenty in every corner, and at a 
moderate price, muſt ſtill prevail, with this ſad, this 
dreadful addition, that the vaſt multitudes of people 
engaged in the ſmuggling trade, whoſe very occupa- 
tions lead them to every vicious exceſs, and to the 
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commiſſion of crimes ſtained with the deepeſt enor- 
mity; theſe multitudes, theſe unhappy men, muſt end 


in ruin. But though, for the ſake of argument, I were 
now to ſuppoſe that it were poſſible to guard the ſeas, 
and to prevent any ſmuggler from approaching our 
coaſts, can any man, who is acquainted with human 
nature, ſay, that the people, for that reaſon, would re- 
nounce the uſe of ſpirits? In this northern climate 
will they ſubmit to this? Will they relinquiſh their 
habits, confirmed for ages? I am thoroughly convin- 
ced no power, no poſlible exertion, can form or com- 
plete an arrangement to effect this purpoſe. 

The Emperor of Ruſſia, poſſeſſed of deſpotic power, 
and at that very tune in all things elſe moſt willingly 
obeyed throughout his vaſt dominions, was nearly 
ſhaken from his throne, in conſequence of his iſſuing 

a capricious command, ordering his ſubjects to cut off 
| their beards; and to this day this edict is hardly 
thought of in the Ruſſian dominions. The political 
Queen Elizabeth, who was little leſs arbitrary than 
political, enjoined her ſubjects not to eat butcher meat 
for two days every week, confining them upon theſe 
to fiſh and vegetables; but, though ſhe gave a rea- 
ſon for her command, and told them this was good 


for their health and morals, and was neceſſary for the 


more eaſy victualling her fleets, yet neither ſupreme 


authority, nor the reaſons offered, could obtain ſub- | 


miſſion to this arbitrary princeſs. The Romans in 


their glory, and the emperors of Rome in their de- 


cline, and the kings of France at various times, created 
confuſion in the traffic of their ſeveral countries, and 
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much diſcontent amongſt the people, by endeavour- 


ing to eſtabliſh ſumptuary laws; but never for any 


length of time were theſe laws obeyed. Men may be 


| enticed from their habits, but they will not be com- 


pelled. Even ſo it will be found with us. Let the 
licenſed diſtilleries be ſuppreſſed ; let the ſmuggling 


| of foreign ſpirits be completely prevented ; yet will 


the full demand of the country be ſupplied by the 
unremitting efforts of domeſtic illicit diſtillers; and 
theſe, paying no duty either for ſpirits made from 
malt or molaſſes *, will ſerve the country at a price 


greatly inferior to what could be done by the licenſed 


diſtiller. Upon this plan, then, will the morals of the 


people be improved? Will this tend to ſecure the ſo- 


briety and temperance of the lower orders in the com- 


| munity? It is impoſſible. 


I already noticed the infinite prejudice which might 
be done to the intereſts of virtue, by the ſmuggling of 
foreign ſpirits into the country; but, believe me, the 


| unlicenſed diſtilleries, were they prevailing here, would 


alſo be woefully productive of immoral influence, Tru- 
ly there are other immoralities amongſt men beſides 
drunkenneſs. Without that, deeply may the human 


mind be corrupted, and the conduct ſtained. The 


whole illicit traffic of diftillation is a traffic of pilfering 
and ſecrecy. Confidence is acquired by bribery ; and 
by this men are engaged to lie, to deceive, to perjure 
themſelves; and every thing is outraged which is va- 


luable, and gives confidence to man with man. When 


„ Molaſſs are generally uſed in towns by thoſe illicit diſtillers, becauſe they 
are not fo liable to detection in the manufacture. 
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the mind is thus far corrupted, it is of little conſe- 

quence what principles he pretends to retain, and there 
is ſcarce a probability that he will retain any that are 

valuable; and if he is a ſober man, he will only be the 


more completely a villain. Now, the depravity here 


mentioned is of a dangerous and extenſive ſpread ; 
thouſands may be involved in it: It goes deep into 
ſociety, and tends to-a- general corruption. Confidet 


the continual exhibition occaſioned by this trade of 


cunning rewarded, of lies applauded, of perjuries fot- 
given; how fatally, by ſuch examples, would the na- 
tural horror, the juſt deteſtation of ſuch crimes, be di- 
miniſhed amongſt men, till their enormity. would be 
forgotten, and every virtuous, impreſſion. be defaced. 
As to the ſmugglers themſelves, few of. them would 
be profited, .moit of them would be ruined, and caſt 
debaſed upon ſociety, without principle, without ha- 
bits of induſtry, unhappy in themſelves, and incapable 
of being uſeful to others. Such are the morals, which, 


amongſt the common people, would certainly be found 


the conſequence of the ſuppreſſion, or even the diſcou- 
ragement of the diſtilleries; immoralities atrocious in- 
deed, which, deſcending from that unhappy meaſure, 


would, without the poſſibility of prevention, mg" 


the people. 
Thus have I done more than PER the diſtilleries 


innocent of being the occaſion of what diſſipation 


prevails amongſt us: 1 have demonſtrated that ten- 
fold deeper 8 and blacker crimes would be 
the fatal eee of their ſuppreſſion. 
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CONCLUSION. 


Taz objections againſt the diſtilleries, which I have 
now conſidered, when they firſt engaged my atten- 
tion, made a deep impreſſion upon my mind; and I 
was rather diſpoſed to think, that no public advan- 
tages which could be derived from that manufacture, 
ought to preponderate againſt evils ſo momentuous ; 
and that, at every hazard, the health, tranquillity, 
and morals of the people ought to be preſerved. 
Theſe impreſſions were no ways leflened, when, in 


various companies, I had occafion, on account of one 


or other of theſe objections, to hear the diſtilleries 
treated with much aſperity. But, as I never willing- 
ly take up my opinions raſhly, far leſs allow them to 
be influenced by popular declamation, I made theſe 
matters the ſubject of my ſerious inveſtigation ; and 
the concluſions I have ſtated are the reſult of full 


conviction. This being the caſe, I will not ſurely 
be thought preſumptuous, though I entertain the 


hope, that others will be convinced, and my con- 
cluſions be ſupported by the general opinion. May 
I not alſo hope, that thinking men, having ſeen the 
importance of the diſtilleries to the agriculture, com- 
merce, and revenue of the kingdom, will be particu- 
larly pleaſed to obſerve, that theſe great advantages, 
offered by this manufacture, may be attained with 
perfect ſafety to the beſt intereſts of ſociety ? 

Having thus accompliſhed the object I had in 
view, I intended, without adding any thing farther, 
to have left the reader to the impreſſions made upon 
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his mind: but, ſince what I formerly ſtated has gone 
to the preſs, I feel myſelf called upon, by circum- 
ſtances which have occurred, to addreſs myſelf to 
thoſe perſons whom I conſider moſt intereſted in the 
ſubject under diſcuſſion. . 

Being fully informed reſpecting the ſubſtance of 
the ſpeech of the Right Honourable the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, when, in opening up the budget, 
he took particular notice of the Scotch diſtilleries, I 
there diſcovered two particulars, which I had occa- 
ſion to remark with much concern: The firſt was his 
public declaration, that, from numerous and moſt re- 
ſpectable authorities, he had received ſuch informa- 
tion concerning the bad effects which the diſtilleries 
have had upon the morals of the lower claſſes of the 
people in Scotland, that, were it not for their im- 
portance to the revenue, he was diſpoſed to impoſe 
ſuch a tax upon the trade, as might prove nearly its 
extinction : and the ſecond was, that he had, in fact, 
under the influence of theſe informations, reſolved to 
lay fifty-four pounds upon the gallon of the contents 
of the ſtills, which may probably operate to that ve- 
ry end. 

Notwithſtanding what I faid formerly to that 
point, I feel myſelf impelled to do juſtice to the 
common people of Scotland. The Right Honour- 
able Chancellor may reſt aſſured, that the com- 
monalty of Scotland are not a diſſipated and im- 
moral people: There is not a peaſantry in Eu- 
rope ſo well informed, ſo attached to religion, ſo 
attentive to the duties of it, or, in general, ſo free 
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from immoral propenſities. Our manufacturers are 


expoſed to greater temptations, being collected to- 
gether in great towns, and in greater bodies, yet 
are they far more regular than any other ſet of 
men, in any country, in ſimilar circumſtances. I 
appeal to the clergy, who know the people of the 
country well: I appeal to the farmers, who are well 
acquainted with the conduct of their ſervants: I ap- 
peal even to the officers of the army, if the regiments 
raiſed in Scotland, though ſurely not collected from 


the moſt virtuous of the people, have not univerſally 


behaved themſelves with equal, if not with greater 
ſobriety than any body of men in the Britiſh ſervice: 
I appeal to that proſperity which, for years paſt, has 


attended our agriculture and our manufactures,— 


which has been beyond our hopes, and even beyond 
calculation; — and no man can be perſuaded, that this 
proſperity has been owing to a diſſipated people; for 
proſperity and intemperance were never ſeen con- 
joined ;—and no information ſhould perſuade, that 
the Scotch, who have long approved themſelves to 
be an intelligent, laborious, perſevering, and induſ- 
trious people, can at the ſame time be a diſſipated 
and immoral race, or that they are ſo entirely cor- 
rupted by the diſtilleries. 

However, as the matter now ſtands before me, un- 
der the impreſſion of taoſe ſentiments which have 
been expreſſed by the Right Honourable Miniſter, 


and alarmed, as I am, at the danger which impends 


over the intereſts of the country, I think it right, 
that thoſe who are moſt directly concerned in the 
F ij 
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ſubject, ſhould take into their immediate conſidera- 
tion the meaſures now propoſed. I am ſure our ho- 
neſt farmers will not be indifferent to ſuch an im- 
portant concern. Tell me then, freely, with that 
plainneſs and integrity which ever ought to charac- 
terize your ſtation, what impreſſion it would make 
upon your minds, did you hear, that, by the irreſiſti- 
ble authority of Parliament, the Scotch diſtilleries were 


to be ſuppreſſed? Would you not think the denun- 


ciation fatal to your proſperity? Tell me, had you 
| foreſeen ſuch an event, would you have covenanted 
for the rents you preſently pay for your farms? Did 
ſuch a meaſure actually take effect, do you think 


you would be able to pay the rents to which you are 


now bound? would you be able to improve your 
farms, to carry on a ſpirited and profitable huſband- 
ry? Is it not a certain market, and an equal price, 
which makes your induſtry repay you? I firmly 
hope you will not now ſuffer the complaints of any 


ſet of men, however well intentioned, to deprive you 


of the benefit of a manufaQure ſo intimately con- 
nected with your own proſperity, and that of the 
country at large. 


Moſt reſpectfully alſo would I beg leave to call | 


the attention of the landholders, eſpecially of Scot- 
land, to this important ſubject. And whether ye 
feel your minds actuated: by patriotiſm, or a regard 
to your perſonal concerns, to you it is a ſubject of 
the greateſt moment. Your minds are formed by a 


liberal education ; you are animated by the ſplendid 


rank you hold in ſociety ; ye have abilities and time 
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for inveſtigation and reſearch; ye have much to loſe, 


and much to gain; the proſperity of your country, 
therefore, muſt affect you deeply. Now, the more 
attentively you deliberate, the more clear and juſt 
the ideas are which you conceive, the more warmly 
ye feel yourſelves intereſted in the public proſperity, 
ſo earneſtly will you feel yourſelves diſpoſed to ſup- 
port the intereſts of the diſtilleries. A flouriſhing 

agriculture, an extenſive commerce, a large produc- 
tive revenue, theſe would ever accompany a proſper- 
ous diſtillery ; and theſe can never fail to engage the 


attention of the thinking, the judicious landholder. 


But, after you have given theſe ideas their full 
weight, think but a moment how deeply your per- 
ſonal intereſts are concerned in the ſubject, and this 
will be deciſive of your conduct. A flouriſhing te- 
nantry, an improved eſtate, an increaſed rental, and 
regular payments, theſe are the effects of a proſper- 
ous diſtillery ; and to theſe circumſtances you cannot 
poſſibly be indifferent. Ye are too wiſe not to per- 
ceive, and too prudent not to purſue, the path which 
is ſo exactly marked, and which ſo plainly leads to 


your emolument. You are too well informed to al- 
low any circumſtance, reſpecting the preſent ſtate of 
markets, to delude you into a belief that things will 


remain for ever in their preſent ſituation, and that 

there is not a poſſibility of falling prices bringing on 

a fall of rents. The time is yet full in my remem- 

brance when great quantities of barley were ſhipped 

from this country for Norway and other ports, at a 

price ſo low as eight ſhillings per boll. Recolleft the 
4 
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fact, and beware. Be aſſured an export trade of grain 
will never enſure the profits of the farmer, or the 
rents of the landlord: The very idea of depending 
upon it is big with misfortune to the intereſts of 
both. Barley is a great rent-paying article; and no 
manufacture in Scotland is nearly of ſuch importance 
as the diſtilleries are in the conſumption of that ar- 


ticle. The diſtilleries can alone aſſure your maket 
and your price; for the conſumption by them is 


ſteady and equal : its influence is not confined to a 
corner, it pervades the iſland : it is even a defence 
againſt unpropitious ſeaſons, and gives a value to 
corns which are damaged, and would otherwiſe be 
loft. 


Suppoſe, then, your tenants were deprived of this 


reſource, what would be the conſequence ? You 


would ſee them diſpirited and unhappy, living in 


poverty, and in a perpetual terror of their terms of 
payment. You would ſee ſequeſtrations and miſery 
hovering around them: Your fields would lie ill cul- 
tivated ; your rents ill paid; your rental diminiſhed ; 


and all going into confuſion and diſtreſs. And for 
what are all theſe misfortunes to be incurred, and all 
the oppoſite advantages to be relinquiſhed ? Some 


gentlemen, indeed, have been miſled by falſe and 


intereſted information from brewers, or from ſhort- 


ſighted men, who, being incapable of looking deep- 
er, have thought proper to attribute the diſcontents, 
which ſome time ago prevailed in the country, to the 
intemperate uſe of ſpirits amongſt the commonalty, 
and they, therefore, became anxious for the preſer- 


1 


vation of the morals of the people: But the enlight- 


ened landholders of Scotland are not to be thus de- 


ceived : Ye know better things, and will not ſuffer 
the eſtabliſhment of a meaſure, which would prove 
ſo detrimental to all concerned-; for it is yours to 
guard both your own and the intereſts of the com- 
munity. Ye are poſſeſſed of wiſdom to deviſe, and 
ſpirit to purſue, the proper meaſures upon a con- 
juncture ſo important; and to your active exertions 
[ leave the cauſe. | 

Moſt probably my feeble voice may never reach 
the ear, nor engage the attention of our miniſtry ; 
but, if I thought this might happen, I would take 
the opportunity to expreſs the high reſpe&t which 
my heart feels for the government of the country. 
It is always my moſt earneſt wiſh that I may be 


enabled to approve their meaſures; and, when I 


cannot help doing otherwiſe, I would differ from 
them in opinion with candour, and wiſh to ſee every 


other perſon do the ſame. The government of Great 


Britain is founded in the principles of true patriot- 
iſm : the happineſs, the proſperity, and numbers of 
the people, are its ſtrength : and an adminiſtration 


which acts upon theſe principles, will not be delud- 
ed by a partial view of circumſtances, will not be af- 


feed by prejudices, will know no partialities. The 
Right Honourable Mr. Pitt, therefore, I am perſuad- 
ed, will not long continue in the opinion he has form- 
ed of the diſtilleries. Having received better infor- 
mation, and thought maturely, he will with pleaſure 
behold this manufacture extending its beneficial in- 
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| fluences over the community: It will give him par- 
ticular. ſatisfaction to ſee it remunerate the encou- 
raging and ſupporting hand of government with a 
large and well ſecured revenue. The diſtilleries, 
therefore, will not with him ſoon loſe their conſe- 
quence ; nor will he ſee them loaded with oppreſſive 
taxes, inconſiſtent with their proſperity ; for theſe 
would render the hopes of every benefit from them 
to the revenue completely abortive, as high duties 
muſt of neceſſity throw the trade into the ſmuggler's 
hands. 


Upon the whole, then, whilſt agriculture, 1 


merce, and the public revenue, are eſteemed objects 
of importance; whilſt the means of improving, ex- 


real value to the community; that is to ſay, whilft 
reaſon and truth have power, and are attended to; 
the diſtilleries will be eſteemed a manufacture well 


meriting the general regard, protection, and lupport 
of the community. 
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